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IN 1HE LODGES OF THE BLACKFEET. 


WE begin to-day the publication of a series of chapters 
descriptive of life with a wild people on the Western 
plains, Jt is a graphic and intimate picture, such as per- 
haps has never before been written; and its interest will 
prove to be well sustained to the end. 





PRIZES FOR GAME HEADS. 


Tue loREST AND STREAM offers three prizes of $20, $10 
and $5 respectively for the best moose heads secured in 
the year 1905 in the hunting grounds of the United States 
and Canada. 

It offers also three prizes of $15, $10 and $5 respectively 
for the best white-tail deer heads taken in the hunting 
season Of 1905 in the United States or Canada. 

The heads will be judged from photographs submitted 
to the Forest AND STREAM. In estimating their merits 
the two qualities of size and symmetry will be taken into 
consideration. With the photograph of each head must 
be sent a memorandum of the place and the time of its 
taking and the name of the person taking it. The compe- 
tition will be open to amateur hunters only; and with this 
single restriction it will be open to the world. There are 
no entrance fees. The photographs submitted will be the 
property of ForEst AND STREAM. Entries for the compe- 
tition must be made not later than Jan. 15, 1906. The 
awards will be determined by a committee of representa- 
live sportsmen to be announced later. 








DRUMMING OF THE RUFFED GROUSE. 


Few subjects have been so much discussed by sports- 
nen as the whistle of the woodcock and the drumming 
of the ruffed grouse. To the latter sound much mystery 
has always attached. The dull roll of thunder comes out 
of the air, from a distance, in the depth of the forest, and 
excites the wonder of the listener, but its direction and 
its distance seem so uncertain that he is not likely to try 
to find it. Few persons have seen the bird in the act of 
drumming, and of those few, a still smaller number have 
been trained to observe the ways of nature or to draw 
just conclusions from what they may have seen. Never- 
theless, many people—some observers and some mere 
theorists—have expounded their views on the subject. 
It has been declared that the grouse drums by beating 
his wings against the object on which he stands, against 
his own body, or against each other above the back; but 
none of these have satisfied all the conditions and all are 
to be rejected. The best descriptions of the drumming 
ever given is that by Mr. William Brewster, printed in 
the old American Sportsman, in 1874, and the still earlier 
one of Audubon in his “Birds of America.” 

In this year of 1905, however, Prof. C. F. Hodge, of 
Clark e University, carried on a series of observations on 
his domesticated ruffed grouse which point to another ex- 
planation, and which, illustrated by a multitude of photo- 
graphs, appear to show that the sound is made by the 
rapidly repeated blows of the stiff wing quills against the 
erected and expanded feathers of the side, which thus 
form a feather cushion. Professor Hodge says: “In 
fact, the sound, so far as quality goes, can be best imi- 
tated by striking with a wing properly stretched or even 
ac neave fan on an extremely light eiderdown cushion.” 
Professor Hodge conjectures, too, that the bird while 
drumming fills the air sac of the breast and abdomen. 
‘In this way the contour surfaces of the strong wing sup- 
Ports along the sides are made to inclose a large cavity 
filled with air and this acts like the resonance chamber of 
a dr 1m, and yields the booming throb to the air.” 

Many ornithologists, judging by analogy from the 
Wabits of other grouse, have conjectured that the air 


sac at the sides of the neck had some—as yet entirely 
undetermined—relation to the drumming of the grouse. 
This, of course, remains to be proved. , 

Certainly no one has ever had such ample opportunity 
for studying and recording by photography the drumming 


- 


‘of the ruffed grouse as had Professor Hodge, who, in 


two days, took no less than forty photographs of the bird 
in action, and his account, illustrated by these pictures in 
the Country Calendar, must be regarded as the most im- 
portant contribution ever made to the subject. 

Professor Hodge believes, as has long been agreed, that 
the drumming of the ruffed grouse is a mating call. The 
fact that the bird drums in autumn is no valid objection 
to this conclusion, since many birds produce in autumn 
sounds which we are accustomed to regard as peculiar to 
the breeding season, though such sounds are often or 
usually made by young birds. 








THE BOTTLE JOKE. 


To construct a joke which shall be piquant, pointed, 
pertinent and merry, is a matter of no small mental activ- 
ity and endowment. Such witty brightness is far above 
the intellectual compass of the average jokesmith of busi- 
ness, who, with calm premeditation to earn his wages and 
support his family by the sweat of his brow, valiantly at- 
tempts to yank mental glistenings from his foggy sensor- 
ium, Thus come many pointless jokes. 

The joke-maker has unlimited commercial incentive to 
joke to the limit of his capacity. The trade demand, even 
for fourth-rate wit or humor, far exceeds the supply, or 
the capacity to manufacture it. 

The saw material, unfortunately, is long since second- 
handed, so far as it is available, inasmuch as it has been 
worked over and over from time immemorial. Even at 
that, it is limited in quantity, hence the trade demand, 
even for fourth-rate jokes, far exceeds the supply. This 
is an encouragement to him who produces the imitation 
or bogus product, and affords opportunity for malice to 
disport itself as humor. 

Of the malicious jokes, none is more flagrant and false 
than the “bottle joke,” that moss-grown play of the fat- 
witted which portrays the sportsman afield with a bottle 
around which man, dog and gun revolve. This has been 
served up from time immemorial in all its combinations, 
recasts, variants and attenuations, till a certain part of 
the non-sporting public would be justified in believing 
that a well-filled bottle was the essential part of a sports- 
man’s equipment, and that sport itself was a mere pretext 
to. betake oneself to the woods where, in seclusion, all 
constraint would be abolished. 

No baser libel could be perpetuated on sportsmanship 
than that which seriously implies that the bottle is an 
integral part of the sportsman’s outfit. The effervescent, 
mirthful joke, full of fun and merriment without malice, 
brightens the moments and benefits mankind; but the 
malicious joke, which leaves: hurt and. false opinion, is 
deserving of condemnation. A sportsman may-be a. total 
abstainer or he may not, precisely as other men in other 
vocations or avocations may be. Indeed, the. sportsman 
of to-day is one and the same man in business and sport. 
In other words, the business men of. America are all 
sportsmen, following sport in some one or all of its dif- 
ferent forms of shooting, fishing, yachting, camping, etc. 

However, in this matter, one’s judgment should be fully 
tempered with charity, for the reason that the jokesmiths, 
earning their bread by a racking mental anguish, com- 
pared to which the sweat of the brow is as naught, are 
not unworthy of commiseration, not forgetting a. kind 
thought for the public also. They are an ancient, vener- 
able guild, of whom more was expected than their treas- 
ury contained. There are but few elementary jokes, the 
most honored of which are the mother-in-law joke and its 
attenuations, the doctor and his patients, etc., with the 
bottle joke, in all its variants of snakebites, lost key-hole, 
swaying lamp-posts, etc. With this dearth of rough joke 
material on the one hand, and the antiques of thought 
pervading the gray matter of the average jokesmith on 
the other, the true spirit is without doubt to feel thankful 
that the joking conditions have long since reached bed 

rock, and cannot become worse. 

The bottle joke will probably survive, and bounce up 
in due season in the spring when the young man’s mind 


or the old man’s mind lightly turns to thoughts of fishing, 


and in the fall, when their mind turns to dog and gun, 
and perchance between time, when the days wax hottest» ; 
or the bleak,- chilling winds sweep from the north, for a 
good thirst is not a matter of labor or sport, nor is the 
knowledge of what will best assuage it confined to guilds 
or classes. : 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH FOXHOUNDS.., 


THE recent contest. between a pack of American 
hounds, the Grafton pack, of Massachusetts, Mr. Harry 
W. Smith, master, and. the Middlesex pack, English 
hounds, of Virginia, resulted in a victory for the Ameri- 
can hounds. With this victory there were associated the 
honors of which the Townsend trophy was the emblem, 
and the $2,000 stake.. The official award, after two weeks 
of sport and critical observance of the packs’ doings by - 
the expert judges, was rendered as follows: 


We award the match and stake, together with the Townsend 
cup, to the Grafton pack, which, in our estimation, did the better 
work with the object of killing the fox in view. 








The decision was signed by Mr. Charles McEachern, 
of Montreal, and Mr. James K. Maddux, of Warrenton, 
Va. The kill was an essential consideration in the match 
as contemplated, but as neither pack had killed within 
the official knowledge of the judges, that circumstance 
was necessarily omitted in consideration of the award. 

There was a large gathering of fox hunters, gentlemen 
and ladies, who rode pluckily across country regardless 
of walls, ditches and rough going. Several hard falls 
occurred, but fortunately no one was seriously injured. 

The race between the two packs, one American the. 
other English, has much more of importance than appears 
on the face of it. For many years past, the American 
foxhound has been sneered at as a frivolity of the hunt- 
ing field, by English fox hunters and by some American 
fox hunters who had seen the English hounds hunt in 
Engiand, or who formed their opinions and derived their 
knowledge from hearsay. Some packs of pure English 
hounds were established in this country; but the rivalry 
between the respective supporters of the two kinds of 
hounds was uncompromisingly distinct. Some informal 
races were run in the past to determine: which of the . 
breeds was the better, but apart from establishing a gen- 
eral belief in the superiority of the American hounds, 
they were indeterminate. This race between the Grafton 
pack and the Middlesex pack, was run under all the 
formal conditions essential to an authoritative decision. 

For the English hound, nearly all or quite all the attri- 
butes of excellence were claimed. In particular it was 
asserted that he was much faster, much more enduring 
and much more of a true foxhound than was his lighter- 
built, taller and less robust confrere of the States. On 
the other hand, the American fox hunter held that the 
heavy-boned, heavy-bodied and comparatively short- 
legged English hound was physically incapable of. com- 
peting with the American foxhound, however much satis- 
faction he may give to English sportsmen on English 
fields. : 

This match will accomplish much in officially establish- 
ing the long mooted question of superiority, although 
many more matches may be necessary before the matter. 
is settled acceptably to all. One match can hardly. he: 
said to be absolute in its scope over all. The more 
matches there are the better for the sport. Nevertheless, 
up to the present the American foxhound has proved 
himself to be other than the frivolity of sport at which 
he was estimated by some who now know him better. 





CoMMISSIONER JAMES S. WHIPPLE has appointed Mr. 
John B. Burnham, of Essex, a district game protector. 
Mr. Burnham has been strongly. supported as a candidate 
for the office of chief protector, and it is assumed that 
Commissioner Whipple has made him a district protector 
in order to qualify him for the larger office, the law re- 
quiring that the chief protector shall be named from the 
list of district protectors. If this assumption shall prove- 
correct the appointment will be received with unbounded 
satisfaction by all the: friends of the forest, game and 
fish who are cognizant of Mr. Burnham’s qualifications 
for the office. - * seni 

- x . 

WHEN a man 3ays that -he prefers dogs to human beings 
it will probably be found that human beings prefer a dog 
to him. ; 
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In the Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


I.—Fort Benton. 


Wipe brown plains, distant, slender, flat-topped buttes; 
still more distant giant mountains, blue-sided, sharp- 
peaked, snow-capped; oder of sage and smoke of camp 
fire; thunder of ten thousand buffalo hoofs over the hard 
dry ground; long-drawn, melancholy howl of wolves 
breaking the silence of night, how I loved you all. 

I am in the sere and yellow leaf, dried and shrivelled, 
about to fall and become one with my millions of pre- 
decessors. Here I sit, by the fireplace in winter, and out 
on the veranda when the days are warm, unable to do 
anything except live over in memory those stirring years 
I passed upon the frontier. My thoughts are always of 
those days; days before the accursed railroads and the 
hordes of settlers they brought swept us all, Indians and 
frontiersmen and buffalo, from the face of the earth, so 
to speak. 

The love of wild life and adventure was born in me, 
yet I must have inherited it from some remote ancestor, 
for all my near ones were staid, devout people. How I 
hated the amenities and conventions of society; from my 
earliest youth I was happy only when out in the great 
forest which lay to the nerth of my home, far beyond 
the sound of church and school bell, and the whistling 
locomotives. My visits to those grand old woods were 
necessarily brief, only during summer and winter vaca- 
tions. But the day came when I could go where and 
when I chcse, and one warm April morning in the long 
ago I left St. Louis on a Missouri River steamboat, 
bound for the Far West. 

The Far West! Land of my dreams and aspirations! 
I had read and reread Lewis and Clark’s “Journal,” Cat- 
lin’s “Eight Years,” “The Oregon Trail,” Fremont’s ex- 
peditions; at last I was to see some of the land and the 
tribes of which they told. The sturdy flat-bottom, shal- 
low-draft, stern-wheel boat was tied to the shore every 
evening at dusk, resuming her way at daylight in the 
morning, so I saw every foot of the Missouri’s shores, 
2,600 miles, which lay between the Mississippi and our 
destination, Fort Benton, at the head of navigation. I 
saw the beautiful groves and roll’ng green slopes of the 
lower river, the weird bad lands above them, and the 
picturesque cliffs and walls of sand stone, carved into all 
sorts of fantastic shapes and form by wind and storm, 
which are the feature of the upper portion of the navi- 
gable part of the river. Also I saw various tribes of 
Indians encamped upon the banks of the stream, and I 
saw more game than I had thought ever existed. Great 
herds of buffalo swimming the river often impeded the 
progress of the boat. Numberless elk and deer inhabited 
the groves and slopes of the valley. On the open bot- 
toms grazed bands of antelope, and there were bighorn 
on nearly every butte and cliff of the upper river. We 
also saw a great many grizzly bears, and wolves, and 
coyotes; and evenings, when all was still aboard, the 
beavers played and splashed alongside the boat. What 
seemed to me most remarkable of all, was the vast num- 
bers of buffalo we passed. All through Dacotah, and 
through Montana clear to Fort Benton, they were daily 
in evidence on the hills, in the bottoms, swimming the 
river. Hundreds and hundreds of them, drowned, 
swollen, in all stages of decomposition, lay on the shallow 
bars where the current had cast them, or drifted by us 
down the stream. I am inclined to believe that the treach- 
erous river and its quicksands, its unevenly frozen sur- 
face in winter, played as great havoc with the herds as 
did the Indian tribes living along its course. Many and 
many a luckless animal, sometimes a dozen or more in 
a place, we passed, standing under some cut bluff which 
they had vainly endeavored to climb, and there they were, 
slowly but surely sinking down, down into the tenacious 
black mud or sands, until finally the turbid water would 
flow smoothly on over their lifeless forms. One would 
naturally think that animals crossing a stream, and find- 
ing themselves under a high cut bank would turn out 
again into the stream and swim down until they found 
a good landing place; but this is just what the buffalo, 
in many cases, did not do. Having once determined to 
go to a certain place, they made a bee-line for it; and, 
as in the case of those we saw dead and dying under 
the cut banks, it seemed as if they chose to die rather 
than to make a detour in order to reach their destination. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


There were many places after we entered the buffalo 
country which I passed with regret; I wanted to stop 
off and explore them. But the captain of the boat would 
say: “Don’t get impatient; you must keep on to Fort 
Benton; that’s the place for you, for there you'll meet 
traders and trappers from all over the northwest, men 
you can rely upon and travel with, and be reasonably 
safe. Good God, boy, suppose I should set you ashore 
here? Why, you wouldn’t in all likelihood keep your 
scalp two days. These here breaks and groves shelter 
many a prowlin’ war party. Oh, of course, you don't 
see "em, but they’re here all the same.” 

Foolish “tenderfoot,” innocent “pilgrim” that I was. 
I could not bring myself to believe that I, I who thought 
so much of the Indians, would live with them, would 
learn their ways, would be 2 friend to them, could pos- 
sibly receive any harm at their hands. But one day, 
somewhere between the Round Butte and the mouth of 
the Musselshell River, we came upon a ghastly sight. 
On a shelving, sandy slope of shore, by a still smoldering 
fire of which their half-burned skiff formed a part, lay 
the remains of three white men. I say remains ad- 
visedly, for they had been scalped and literally cut to 
pieces, their heads crushed and _ frightfully battered, 
hands and feet severed and thrown promiscuously about. 
We stopped and buried them, and it is needless to say 
that I did not again ask to be set ashore. 


Ours was the first boat to arrive at Fort Benton that 
spring. Long before we came in sight of the place the 
inhabitants had seen the smoke of our craft and made 
preparations to receive us. When we turned the bend 
and neared the levee, cannon boomed, flags waved, and 
the entire population assembled on the shore to greét us. 
Foremost in the throng were the two traders who had 
some time before bought out the American Fur Com- 
pany, fort and all. They wore suits of blue broadcloth, 
their long-tailed, high-collared coats bright with brass 
buttons; they wore white shirts and stocks, and black 
cravats; their long hair, neatly combed, hung down to 
their shoulders. Beside them were their skilled em- 
ployes—clerks, tailor, carpenter—and they wore suits of 
black fustian, also brass buttoned, and likewise their hair 
was long, and these latter, almost without exception, 
wore parfleche-soled moccasins, gay with intricate and 
flowery designs of cut beads. Behind these prominent 
personages the group was most picturesque; here were 
the French employes, mostly creoles from St. Louis and 
the lower Mississippi, men who had passed their lives in 
the employ of the American Fur Company, and had 
cordelled many a boat up the vast distances of the wind- 
ing Missouri. Without exception these men wore the 
black fustian capotes, or hooded coats, fustian or buck- 
skin trousers held in place by a bright-hued sash. Then 
there were bullwhackers, and mule-skinners, and inde- 
pendent traders and trappers, most of them attired in 
suits of plain or fringed and beaded buckskin, and nearly 
all of them had knives and Colt’s powder and ball six- 
shooters stuck in their belts; and their headgear, espe- 
cially that of the traders and trappers, was home-made, 
being generally the skin of a kit fox roughly sewn in 
circular form, head in front and tail hanging down be- 
hind. Back of the whites were a number of Indians, men 
and youths from a nearby camp, and women married 
to the resident and visiting whites. I had already learned 
from what I had seen of the various tribes on our way 
up the river, that the everyday Indian of the plains is 
not the gorgeously attired, eagle plume bedecked crea- 
ture various prints and written descriptions had led me 
to believe he was. Of coursé, they had, all of them, such 
fancy attire, but it was worn only on state occasions: 
Those I now saw wore blanket or cow (buffalo) leather 
leggins, plain or beaded moccasins, calico shirts, and 
either blanket or cow leather toga. Most of them were 
bareheaded, their hair neatly braided, and their faces 
were painted with reddish brown ochre or Chinese ver- 
milion. Some of them carried a bow and quiver of 
arrows; some had flint-lock fukes, a few the more mod- 
ern cap-lock rifle. The women wore dresses of calico; a 
few “wives” of the traders and clerks and skilled labor- 
ers even wore silk, and gold chains and watches, and all 
had the inevitable gorgeously hued and fringed shawl 
thrown over their shoulders. 

With one glance the eye could take in the whole town, 
as it was at that time. There was the great rectangular 
adobe. fort, with bastions mounting cannon at each cor- 







ner. A short distance above it were a few cabins, built 
of logs or adobe. Back of these, scattered out in the 
iong, wide flat bottom, was camp after camp of trader 
and trapper, string after string of canvas covered freight. 
ers’ wagons, and down at the lower end of the fiat were 
several hundred lodges of Piegans. All this motley crowd 
had been assembling for days and weeks, impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of the steamboats. The supply of 
provisions and things brought up by the boats the pre- 
vious year had fallen far short of the demand. There 
was no tobacco to be had at any price. Keno Bil], who 
ran a saloon and gambling house, was the only one who 
had any liquor, and that was alcohol diluted with water, 


four to one. He sold it for a dollar a drink. There 
was no flour, no sugar, no bacon in the town, but that 
didn’t matter, for there was plenty of buffalo and an- 


telope meat. What all craved, Indians and whites, was 
the fragrant weed and the flowing bowl. And here it 
was, a whole steamboat load, together with a certain 
amount of groceries; no wonder cannon boomicd and 
flags waved, and the population cheered when tiie boat 
hove in sight. 

I went ashore and put up at the Overland Hotel, which 
was a fair-sized log cabin with a number of log walled 
additions. For dinner we had boiled buffalo boss ribs, 
bacon and beans, “yeast powder” biscuit, coffee with 
sugar, molasses and stewed dried apples. The regular 
guests scarcely touched the meat, but the quantities of 
bread, syrup and dried apples they stowed away was 
something surprising. 

That was a day to me, a pilgrim fresh from the effete 
East, from the “States,” as these frontiersmen called it, 
full of interest. After dinner I went back to the boat to 
see about my luggage. There was a gray-bearded, long- 
haired old trapper standing on the shore looking absently 
out over the water. His buckskin trousers were so 
bagged at the knees that he seemed to be in the attitude 
of one about to jump out into the stream. To him ap 
proached a fellow passenger, a hair-brained, windy, con- 
ceited young fellow bound for the mining country, and 
said, looking intently at the aforesaid baggy knees: 
“Well, old man, if you’re going to jump, why don’t you 
jump, instead of meditating over it so long?” 

He of the buckskins did not at first comprehend, but 
following the questioner’s intent stare he quickly saw 
what was meant. “Why, you pilgrim,” he replied, “jump 
yourself.” And instantly grasping the youth by the legs 
below the knees he heaved him out into about three feet 
of water. What a shout of Jaughter and” derision arose 
from the bystanders when the ducked one reappeared 
and came gasping, spluttering, dripping, ashore. He 
looked neither to the right nor, the left, but hurried on 
board to the seclusion of his cabin, and we saw him no 
more until he pulled out on the stage the next morning. 

I had letters of introduction to the firm which had 
bought out the American Fur Company. They received 
me kindly and one of them took me around introducing 
me to the various employes, residents of the town and to 
several visiting traders and trappers. Of the latter I 
met one,-a man only a few years older than myself, 
whom I was told was the most successful and daring 
of .all the traders of the plains. He spoke a number of 
Indian languages perfectly, and was at home in the camp 
of any of the surrounding tribes. We somehow took to 
each other at once, and I passed the balance of the after- 
noon in his company; we eventually became great 
friends. He still lives; therefore, as I may in the course 
of this story tell some of the things we did together, for 
which we are now both truly sorry, I will not give his 
right name. The Indians called him the Berry; and as 
Berry he shall be known in these ‘chronicles of the old 
plains life. Tall. lean, long-armed and slightly stoop- 
shouldered, he was not a fine looking man, but what 
splendidly clear, fearless dark brown eyes he had; eyes 
that could beam with the kindly good nature of those 
of a child, or fairly flash fire when he was aroused to 
anger. 

It was not half an hour after the arrival of the sicam- 
boat, before whisky dropped to the normal price oi “two 
bits” per drink, and tobacco to $2 per pound. The white 
men, with few exceptions, hied to the saloons to drink, 
and smoke, and gamble. A few hurried to load their 
wagons with sundry kegs and make for the Indian camp 
at the lower end of the bottom, and another, still |:rger, 
ran out on the Teton as fast as their horses could run. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Creer 427 


The Indians had hundreds and hundreds of prime buffalo 
robes, and they wanted whisky. They got it. By the 
time night clesed in the single street was full of them 
charging up and down on their pinto ponies, singing, 
yelling, recklessly firing their guns, and vociferously cafl- 
ing, so I was told, fcr more liquor. There was a brisk 
trade that night at the rear doors of the saloons. An 
Indian would pass in a good head and tail buffalo robe 
and reccive fot it two and even three’ bottles of liquor. 
He might just as well have walked boldly in at the front 
door and traded for it over the bar, I thought, but I 
jarned that there was a United States marshal some- 
where in the Territory and that there was no telling 
when he would turn up. 

In the brightly lighted saloons the tables were crowded 
by the resident and temporary population, playing stud 
and draw poker, and the more popular game of faro. I 
will say for the games as playcd in those wide open and 
lawless days that they were perfectly fair. Many and 
nany a time I have seen the faro bank broken, cleaned 
out of its last dollar by lucky players. You never hear 
ci that being done in the “clubs,” the exclusive gambling 
cens of to-day. The men who ran games on the fronticr 
were satisfied with their legitimate percentage, and they 
cid well. The professionals of to-day, be it in any town 
cr city where gambling is prohibited, with marked cards, 
false-bottom faro boxes and various other devices take 
the players’ all. 

I never gambled; not that I was too good to do so, 
but somehow I never could see any fun in games of 
chance. Fairly as they were conducted ihere was always 
more or less quarreling over them. Men a half or two- 
thirds full of liquor are prone to imagine things and do 
things they would recoil from when sober; and, if you 
take notice, you will find that, as a rule, those who gam- 
ble are generally pretty heavy drinkers. Somehow the 
two run together. The professional may drink also, but 
seldom when he is playing. That is why he wears broad- 
cloth and diamonds and massive gold watch chains; he 
keeps cool and rakes in the drunken plunger’s coin. In 
Keno Bill’s place that evening I was looking on at a game 
of jaro; one of those bucking it” was a tall, rough, be- 
whiskered bullwhacker, full of whisky and quarrelsome, 
and he was steadily losing. He placed a blue chip, $2.50, 
on the nine spot, and coppered it; that is, he placed a 
small marker upon it to signify that it would lose; but 
when the card came it won, and the dealer flicked off 
the marker and took in the chip. 

“Here, you,” cried the bullwhacker. “What you doin’? 
Give me back that chip an’ another one with it. Don’t 
you see that the nine won?” 

“Of course it won,” the dealer replied, “but you had 
your bet coppered.” 

“You're a liar!” shouted the bullwhacker, reaching 
for his revolver and starting to rise from his seat. 

] saw the dealer raising his weapon, at the same in- 
stant Berry, crying out, “Down! Down!” dragged me 
with him to the floor, everyone else in the room who 
could not immediately get out of the door also dropped 
prone to the floor. There were some shots, fired so 
quickly that one could not count them; then there was 
a short intense silence, broken by a gasping, gurgling 
groan. Men shuffled to their feet and hurried over to 
the smoke enveloped corner. The bullwhacker,. with 
three bullet holes in his bosom, lay back in the chair 
from which he had attempted to arise, quite dead; the 
faro dealer, white, but apparently calm, stood on the op- 
posite side of the table staunching with his handkerchief 
the blood from the nasty furrow a bullet had plowed in 
his right cheek. 

“Close call for you, Tom,” said some one. 

“He sure branded me,” the dealer grimly replied. 

“Who was he? What outfit was he with?” was asked. 

“Don’t know what his name was,” said Keno Bill, “but 
I believe he rolled in with Missouri Jeff’s bull train. Let’s 
pack him into the back room, boys, and I'll get word to 
his friends to come an’ plant him.” 

This was done; the blood-stained chair was also re- 
moved, ashes were scattered on some dark spots staining 
the floor, andé after all hands had taken a drink on the 
house, the games were resumed. Berry and I strolled 
out of the place. I felt queer; rather shaky in the legs 
and sick at the stomach. I had never before seen a man 
killed; for that matter, I had never even seen two men 

: a fist fight. I could not forget that terrible death 
gurgle, nor the sight of the dead man’s distorted face 
and staring eyes. 

“Awful, wasn’t it?” I remarked. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” Berry replied, “the fish got what 
le was looking for; these bad men always do, sooner or 

ter. He started first to pull his gun, but he was a little 
too slow.” 

“And what next?” I asked. “Will not the dealer be 
‘rrested? Will we not be subpcenaed as witnesses in the 
case ?” 

“Who will arrest him?” my friend queried in turn. 
“There are no police, nor officers of the law here of any 

scription.” 

“Why—why, how, then, with so many desperate char- 
acters as you evidently have here, how do you manage 


to preserve any form of law and order?” 

“Seven—eleven—seventy-seven,” Berry 
replied. 

“Seven—eleven—seventy-seven,” “I mechanically re- 
peated. “What is that?” 

“That means the Vigilance Committee. You don’t 
know exactly who they are, but you may be sure that 
they are representative men who stand for law and 
order; they are more feared by criminals than are the 
courts and prisons of the East, for they always hang a 
murderer or robber. Another thing, do not think that 
the men you saw /sitting at the tables in Keno Bill’s 
place are, as youtermed them, desperate characters. 
True, they gamble some, ard drink some, but on the 
whole they are honest, fearless, kind-hearted fellows, 
ready to stay with a friend to the end in a just cause, 
and to give their last dollar to one in need. But come. 
I see this little shooting affair has sort of unnerved you. 
I'll show you something a little more cheerful.” 

We went on up the “street” toa fair-sized adobe cabin. 
Through the open doors and windows came the strains of 
a violin and concertina. and the air was about as lively a 
one as I ever had heard. Many and many a time I heard 
it in after years, that and its companion dance pieces, 
music that had crossed the seas in the ships of Louis XV., 
and, taught by father to son for generations, by ear, had 
been played by the voyageurs up the immense length of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, to at last become the 
popular music of the American in the Far Northwest. 

We arrived at the open doorway and looked in. “Hello, 
Berry, come in, old boy,” and “Bon soir, Mons. Berri, 
bon soir; entrez! entrez!” some of the dancers shouted; 
we went in and took seats on a bench against the wall. 
All of the females in the place were Indians, and for that 
mattcr they were the only women at that time in all 
Montana, barring a few white hurdy-gurdy girls in the 
mines of Helena and Virginia City, and of the latter the 
less said the better. 

These Indian women, as I had remarked in the morn- 
ing when I saw some of them on the levee, were very 
comely, of good figure and height, and neatly dressed, 
even if they were corsetless and wore mocassins, far dif- 
ferent indeed from the squat, broad, dark natives of the 
eastern forests I had seen. And they were of much pride 
and dignity; that one could see at a glance. And yet 
they were what might be termed jolly, chattering and 
laughing like so many white women. That surprised me. 
I had read that Indians were a taciturn, a gloomy, silent 
people, seldom smiling, to say nothing of laughing and 
joking with the freedom and abandon of so many children. 

“This,” Berry told me, “is a traders’ and trappers’ 
dance. The owner of the housé is not at home, or I 
would introduce you to him. As to the others”—with a 
sweep of his hand—“they’re too busy just now for any 
introduction ceremony. I can’t. introduce you to the 
women, for they do not speak English. However, you 
must dance with some of ‘them.” 

“But, if they do not speak our language how am I to 
ask them to dance with me?” 

“You will walk up to one of them, the one you choose, 
and say: ‘Ki-tak-stai pes-ka’—will you dance?” 

I never was what you may call bashful or diffident. A 
quadrille had just ended. I boldly walked up to the near- 
est woman, repeating the words over and over that I 
might not forget them, bowed politely, and said “Ki-tak- 
stai peska?” 

The woman laughed, nodded her head, replied “Ah,” 
which I later learned was yes, and extended her hand; 
I took it and led her to a place for another quadrille just 
forming. While we were waiting she spoke to me sev- 
eral times, but I could only shake my head and say: “I 
do not understand.” Whereupon she would laugh mer- 
rily and say a lot more in her language to her neighbor, 
another comely young woman, who would also laugh and 
look at me with amusement in her eyes. I began to feel 
embarrassed; I’m not sure that I did not blush. 

The music struck up and I found that my partner was 
a light and graceful dancer. I forgot my embarrass- 
ment and enjoyed the quadrille, my strange partner, the 
strange music and strange surroundings immensely. 
And how those long-haired, buckskin-clad, moccasined 
plainsmen did caper and cut pigeon wings, and double 
shuffle, and leap and swing in the air! I wondered if I 
could ever, since that seemed to be the style, learn to do 
likewise. I determined to try it anyhow, but privately 
at first. 

The quadrille ended I started to lead my partner to a 
seat, but instead she led me over to Berry, who had also 
been dancing, and spoke rapidly to him for a moment. 

“This,” said he to me, “is Mrs. Sorrel Horse. (Her 
husband’s Indian name.) She invites us to accompany 
her and her husband home and have a little feast.” 

Of course we gladly accepted and after a few more 
dances departed. I had been introduced to Sorrel Horse. 
He was a very tall, slender man, sorrel haired, sorrel 
whiskered, blue eyed, a man as I afterward learned of 
extremely happy temperament under the most adverse 
conditions, a sincere and self-sacrificing. friend to those 
be liked, but a terror to those who attempted. to wrong him. 

Sorrel Horse’s home was a fine large Indian lodge of 


sententiously 


eighteen skins, set up beside his two canvas covered 
wagons near the river’s bank. His wife built a little fire, 
made some tea, and presently set before us the steaming 
beverage with some Dutch oven baked biscuits, broiled 
buffalo tongue, and stewed bull berries. We heartily 
enjoyed the meal, and I was especially taken with the 
luxurious comfort of the lodge; the soft buffalo robe 
cotfch upon which we sat, the sloping willow back rests 
at each end of it, the cheerful little fire in the center, the 
oddly shaped, fringed and painted parfleches in which 
Madam Sorrel] kept her provisions and her various’ be- 
longings. It was all very new and very delightful to me, 
and when after a smoke and a chat, Sorrel Horse said: 
“You had better camp here for the night, boys,” my 
happiness was complete. We weat to sleep on the soft 
couch covered with soft blankets and listening to the 
soft murniur of the river's current. This, my first day 
on the plains had been, I thought, truly eventful. 
WALTER B. ANDERSON. 


The Free Trappers. 


Mr. Joun HEALEY, of early Montana and early Alaska 
days, writes to Mr. Tappan Adney, who had sent him a 
copy ot Hamilton’s “My Sixty Years on the Plains”: 
“I thank you for ‘Wild Cat’s’ book. I received it last 
night at 9 o’clock, and finished reading it before going 
to sleep. I like Bill, and he is all he claims for himself. 
The story of his life is good. I knew him very well, 
and have always admired the man. That he is still 
living seems wonderful, for Bill was an old man when I 
knew him forty years ago. I mean he was an old moun- 
taineer. 

It was give-and-take in those days, and life was 
cheap. A man had to take care of himself. The free 
trappers were all independent men, who would not 
work for any company. They got credit for their hunt- 
ing, paid their bills and dissipated their money racing 
horses and outfitting their women. I have outfitted 
many of these men, and a better lot never lived. In the 
Whoop country they were known as wolfers—Belly 
River wolfers. They were without any doubt the 
bravest and best men I ever knew. I can’t say enough 
for them. All rivalry ceased when one or more was 
missing, and whenever volunteers were called for to go 
in search of the missing ones, the trouble was to keep 
too many from going. Many of these men have seen 
the passing of the buffalo, the wolf and the Indian; 
and now they are riding the plains with buggies and 
autos just the same as you are doing in the East. I 
can’t help taking off my hat to some of my comrades; 
they have developed into some of the finest specimens 
of the Western citizen.” 


Capt. Luther S. Kelly, better known as Yellowstone 
Kelly, and now agent of the San Carlos Apaches, writes 
of the author of “My Sixty Years on the Plains”: 

“Bill Hamilton was the best sign talker in the North- 
west. He talked so fast the Indians had to pay close 
attention to him.” 








The author’s observations upon the habits and customs 
of the Indians, the ways of wild beasts and their charac- 
teristics, and his accounts of the hardships and hazards 
of the trapper’s life—“cne day all calmn and peaceful, the 
next surrounded by hostile Indians”—are very interesting. 
They describe a phase of our development that has all but 
passed away. ‘The very simplicity of the story, the ab- 
sence of any endeavor after “style” or effect, make it the 
more entertaining. —Detroit Free Press. 


Surgery in the Camp. 


Notre Dame Bay, Newfoundland, Nov. 7.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: 1 read the letter in your issue of Nov. 
4 from R. S. Spears on a “Bit of Camp Surgery.” Some- 
thing like Mr. Spears’ case happened to me. In the fall 
of 1903 I was in camp at Patrick’s Marsh, one of the best 
caribou haunts in Newfoundland. Before leaving home I 
had cut off the top of the second finger of my left hand. 
It was so sore that I let no one know of it, fearing that 
its state would prevent my going on the trip. The first 
day in camp I struck the sore so badly that the wound 
was opened and it bled. During the night it pained so 
much that no rest cou'd be had. One of the party, a man 
from the Bay and used to nature’s remedies, inquired the 
cause of my trouble. When he saw the finger he said he 
would fix it up all right. He procured some turpentine, 
or little lumps of the fir tree. This he burnt in an iron 
spoon to take off the sp rits cr to reduce its strength. The 
cut was then well covcred with the salve and bound up 
lightly. That night sweet was the sleep, and three days 
after the cut was clea; and the flesh filling up. Within 
a week the finger was sound. BEoTHICK. 


Brazilian Woods, 

Accorpinc to Handcl and Industrie Brazilian forests 
are furnishing a good field for the investment of foreign 
capital. Cabinet woods of many kinds abound, are easy 
to get at and fairly easy. to get out. Only small quantities 
have been exported. This is due to a lack of enterprise 
on the part of Brazilians. A German consular officer, 
writing to his government, points out the enormous pos- 
sibilities of Brazil’s forests and calls attention to the fact 
that an American company, with $5,000,000, is beginning 
to exploit some of the best regions. He assigns as a rea- 
son for the backward state of the lumber trade the fact 
that communication with the woods was bad, freights and 
wages high. The new company hopes to overcome all 
these by the application of modern transportation and 
milling methods. For example, an elevated swinging rail- 
road will take the logs out of the woods to the mills and 
the mills will be near or on good roads. 

All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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Papers at the A. O. U. Congress. 


TuHE twenty-third annual congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union was held at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York city, with the exception 
of the final session, which was at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. Meetings open to the public were 
held forenoon and aéternoon, Nov. 14, 15 and 16, the 
programmes being made up of the reading, illustration 
and discussion of papers by members Luncheon was 
served at noon on each of the three days by the Linnzan 
Society of New York, and on the evening of the 18th 
the members met at the Hotel Endicott at an informal 
dinner. 

At the opening session “Some Unpublished Letters of 
Wilson and Some Unstudied Works of Audubon,” by 
Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa., was the first paper. It 
was received with the interest always shown by bird 
students for the works of these pioneer American orni- 
thologists. In “The Evolution -of Species through Cli- 
matic Conditions,” Dr. J. A. Allen, New York city, spoke 
of the manner in which our present geographic races 
illustrated the differentiation of species whose distribu- 
tion covered a wide area, including very diverse climatic 
conditions, which in time affected the plumage and ap- 
pearance of the birds. In a paper on “Summer Birds of 
the Mt. Marcy Region in the Adirondacks,” Elon H. 
Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y., enumerated many birds, and 
recounted interesting facts regarding them in their north- 
ern forest home. ‘The final paper of the morning was 
“Pelican Island Revisited,” by Frank M. Chapman, New 
York city. Mr. Chapman illustrated his paper by a beau- 
tiful series of views of the home life of these interesting 
birds on their own exclusive island in the Indian River 
region of Florida. This island is now a Government 
reservation, set apart especially for these birds, and_is 
the only place on our coasts where they breed. The 
slides showed old birds and young, or varying sizes, nests, 
eegs and method of feeding, in which the young bird 
puts its head well into the throat of the parent. 

The first paper on the afternoon programme was 
“Some Breeding Warblers of Demarest, N. J.,” by B. S. 
Bowdish, Demarest, N. J., illustrated by lantern slides. 
Ten species were enumerated as known to breed as fol- 
lows: Black and white, blue-winged, yellow, chestnut- 
sided, black-throated green, oven bird, northern yellow- 
throat, yellow-breasted chat, hooded, redstart and the 
Louisiana water thrush, and several others were spoken 
of as probably breeding, though nests had not been found 
by the author. Thirty slides of birds, nests, eggs, young 
and nesting sites illustrated the paper. The second paper 
was “Notes on Wing Movements in Bird Flight,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides, by William L. Finlay, Portland, 
Oregon. Mr, Finlay has accomplished the most remark- 
able results in certain branches of bird photography, not- 
ably birds on the wing, probably, of. any living photo- 
grapher and nature student, and the series of slides 
shown on this occasion were a wonderful revelation of 
his success along this line. The possibilities of bringing 
out the principles of wing movement in flight were 
strongly indicated, though Mr. Finlay regards his work 
as only a step in this direction. In a paper on “The 
Status of Certain Species and Sub-species of North 
American Birds,” J. Dwight, Jr., New York city, follow- 
ing a line of reasoning which he adopted several years 
ago, regarding the procedure of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union in the matter of nomenclature, argued 
against the hair-splitting methods of differentiation that 
has led to such confusion in the case of certain geograph- 
ical forms. The case was discussed from the opposite 
side by Mr. Oberholser, impartially by Dr. Allen, and 
very strongly in favor of a more simple and less com- 
plicated method by Mr. D. G. Elliot. The last paper of 
this session was “Wildfowl Nurseries of Northwest Can- 
ada,” by Herbert K. Job, Kent, Conn. Mr. Job is one of 
the pioneer bird photographers, and his work is among 
the best, His slides illustrated the home life of the 
waterfowl. which are still to be found in great colonies 
in this wild northern country. 

After the dinner of that evening the members returned 
to the Museum for an informal reception, at which there 
was a demonstration of a new projection apparatus. This 
apparatus not only projects slides, but a magnified and 
beautifully clear colored reflection of any small object, 
introduced into the objective, is thrown in color on the 
screen. . . 

The first paper of the morning session of the second 
day, “Andre Hesselius, a Pioneer Delaware Ornitholo- 
gist,” by C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa., dealt prin- 
cipally with extracts from the note books of this Swedish 
missionary, whose observations were made some 200 
years ago. At that time ornithological observations were 
few, and those included in these notes were extremely 
interesting, and couched as they were, in the quaint style 
of the time, often very amusing. Witmer Stone, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., discussed “The Probability of Error in Bird 
Migration Records.” Mr. Stone spoke of the conditions 
that tend to admit error in the records as gathered by 
single isolated observers and recorded the methods he 
has adopted, of grouping observers in parties Of three or 
four, who practically cover the same ground, thus afford- 
ing the opportunity of checking and averaging the ob- 
servations of each by those of the others. Mr. Stone 
followed this paper by one on “Some Observations on the 
Applicability of the Mutation Theory to Birds.” The 
discussion which followed by Dr. Allen and others 
showed a disinclination to admit the applicability of this 
theory to birds. Henry Oldys, of Washington, D. C., 
followed with a discussion of “The Song of ‘the Hermit 
Thrush.” Mr. Oldys has for some time devoted himself 
to the study of bird song, and gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experience in securing an opportunity to 
study the hermit’s song, of his impressions regarding it, 
and its comparison to the song of the wood thrush. He 


gave some pleaSing imitations of a variety of songs of 
each of these two species, and concluded by rendering a 
little song, the words of which he had composed, to the 
air he had recorded from the most accomplished of the 
hermit songsters to whom he had. listened. 

Mr. Chapman concluded the forenoon session with 
“Impressions of English Bird-Life,” illustrated by lantern 
slides. Besides giving a number of views of English 
birds, the author gave views of the home and town sur- 
rounding of Gilbert White, as well as other characteristic 
English country scenes, and contrasted the conditions of 
bird-life in England and this country. England being 
described as possessed of fewer species but many more 
individuals. 

The afternoon meeting opened with an exhibition of 
lantern slides and “Similarity of the Birds of the Maine 
Woods, and the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania,” by 
Wiiliam L. Bailey, Ardmore, Pa. The Pocono Mountain 
region has been but little worked as ornithological terri- 
tory, and the author enumerated many species included 
as normally more northern breeding birds, some of them 
not having been previously recorded as ‘breeding in Penn- 
sylvania. Prof. Wells W. Cook, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., followed 
with a paper on “Discontinuous Breeding Ranges.” The 
author cited instances of birds found breeding in the 
southern extremity of the southern hemisphere, and the 
northern extremity of the northern hemisphere, while be- 
tween the two extended a vast area over which they were 
not found during the breeding season. He also men- 
tioned other instances, of species having restricted breed- 
ing ranges, separated by extensive longitudinal gaps. The 
final speaker of the session was Abbott H. Thayer, Dub- 
lin, N. H., who demonstrated his claims regarding pro- 
tective coloration in animals, which, as he explained and 
abundantly convinced his audience, are not theories but 
facts. First regarding the views hitherto held of the 
efficacy of coloration harmonizing with surroundings, 
Mr. Thayer explained that this was dependent on the na- 
ture and effect of the light that the creature was seen in. 
His contention was that as the prevailing light conditions 
have the tendency to bring the upper parts into strongest 
relief, blending into least conspicuousness on the under 
parts. To counteract this tendency nature has colored 
her creatures darkest above, shading to lightest beneath. 
The speaker gave .a demonstration of his contention by 
exhibiting an imitation of a leopard, ground color shaded 
as in nature, from darkest above to lightest beneath, also 
with the spots shown, and with a background painted in 
the same color as the animal. By alternately lighting 
from above and below the creature was made to disappear 
when seen in the normal, top light, and to stand out 
sharply, despite the exact similarity of color to back- 
ground, when seen in a bottom light. Secondly, the 
speaker contended that the white upper markings on 
many creatures cannot be guiding signals for others of the 
same species, because from the pursuing creature’s range 
of vision these markings would usually come against the 
skyline and therefore disappear against the sky. They 
are, therefore, of importance in reducing the creature’s 
silhouette against the sky by subtracting the area of the 
part that thus blends into the sky. Mr. Thayer also gave 
a number of other demonstrations. The title of his paper 
was “The Principles of the Disguising Coloration of 
Animals.” 


The opening paper for the forenoon session of the final 
day was “The Collection of Birds in the New York Zoo- 
logical Park,” C. W. Beebe, New York city. Mr. Beebe 
gave many interesting experiences in connection with the 
various experiments that he has such an excellent oppor- 
tunity of conducting at the Zoological Park, among others 
mentioning an experiment with two young white-throated 
sparrows hatched in the Park. These birds were fed in 
the same manner on the same kind of food, but one was 
kept in a cage out in the light and air under fairly nor- 
mal conditions, while the other was kept indoors, in a 
rather dark place, and subjected to a moisture-laden at- 
mosphere. At the first molt the two birds showed no 
perceptible change, but soon after the second molt Mr. 
Beebe found that the bird kept indoors had become an 
almost uniform dusky color, and with no trace to indi- 
cate the idéntity of the specimen. The skins of the two 
birds were exhibited. The second paper was “A Contri- 
bution to the Natural History of the English Cuckoo, 
with a Review of the Literature on the Subject,” by Dr. 
Montague R. Leverson, New York city. Dr. Leverson 
corrected the erroneous statements that the young of the 
English cuckoo ejected the eggs and young of the bird 
in whose nest they were hatched, before the young cuckoo 
was twenty-four hours old, and that they had, at this 
period, a depression in the anterior portion of the back 
to enable them the more easily to effect this ejection. He 
illustrated his paper by drawings and photos, and appar- 
ently. abundantly proved his contention. Dr. Dwight 
gave a paper on “Plumages and Status of the White- 
winged Gulls of the Genus Larus,” illustrating his re- 
marks with a considerable series of skins. He contended 
for the elimination of one recognized form, and for the 
recognition of another new form.: A paper by Arthur T. 
Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C., on “A Contribution to 
the Ornithology of South Carolina, pertaining chiefly to 
the Coast Region,” in the absence of the author, was read 
by Mr. Brewster. The list of species covered was a quite 
lengthy one, and was-fully annotated: Mr. T. S. Palmer, 
in the absence of the author, read a paper by O. Widman, 
St. Louis, Mo., on “Should Bird Protection Laws be in 
the hands of the National Government?” The author 
contended that inasmuch as the birds were the guests of 
the nation, rather than of any one State, the National 
Government should have the supervision of their protec- 
tion, thereby securing a uniform law, which otherwise 
could not be secured. Mr. Thomas S. Roberts, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., related “A Lapland Longspur Tragedy,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. On the night of March 13, 











1904, during a heavy migration flight of these birds in 
southern Minnesota, and northern Idaho, a sever 
storm occurred in this region during which thousands of 
these birds struck the buildings, telegraph poles, Wires 
and the ice on lakes, many being instantly killed and 
others injured, some of the latter being revived jn the 
houses and afterward liberated. Mr. Thomas staied that 
4 conservative computation of the number which were 
kilied was 750,000, but that he fully believed that 1,000,000 
would be a more nearly correct estimate. 7 
The afternoon session was held at the Brooklyn Insti. 
tute of Arts and Sciences. Mr. F. A. Lucas, in behalf of 
the Institute, welcomed the Union to the Instituic. My 
Lucas was elected chairman of the meeting. Mr. ( 
K. Cherrie, New York city, spoke on “The Hoatvin and 
other South American Birds.” The exhibition of speci- 
mens to illustrate this paper were viewed lat Mr. 
Cherrie spoke of the habits of this interesting bird, which 
while young, has claws on the wings, used like t! 


© snow 
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! ne wings, U 1K hooks 
on ihe wings of bats, to assist in climbing. . They are lost 
iefore the bird reaches maturity. The specics nests 


where the structure will be over water when the exgs:are 
laid, and the eggs are not laid until the river riscs suff. 
ciently to inundate the lower part of the tree in which 
the nest is built. The last paper of the Congress was 
“Among the Water Birds of Southern Oregon,” by Will- 
iam L, Finley, of Portland, Oregon. This paper was 
illustrated by a very large series of beautiful slides, show- 
ing the bird life in the great rookeries of this still wild 
region. The congress was then adjourned. The mem- 
bers were served with refreshments by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucas and the exhibitions of specimens in the museum 
were afterward viewed. 
On the morning of the 17th the members visited the 
New York Aquarium and then went to the New York 
Zoological Park, where they were entertained by Mr. 
Beebe, who served refreshments. B. S. Boworsn. 


Daring Deeds of Dogs. 


Malty in the Moccasin’s Den. 


Back, heavy, boiling clouds were massing in the 
southwest. The soft, sweet, voluptuous breeze had been 
succeeded by an ominous calm. The gay music of most 
of the birds had died away; even the noisy, irrepressible 
yellow chat which here renders day and night hideous 
with his incessant screechings (which may seem most 
entrancing music to his kin) was awed into comparative 
silence. It was evident that “a clash of the elements” 
was impending; and that, in the Ozarks, means some- 
thing dreadful; for though we seldom get a visit from 
a dangerous wind, the lightning and thunder are as ter- 
rible as any. region of the earth can produce. Sometimes 
the thunder is so loud that a timid being wonders the 
very globe is not split open—and the concussion causes 
even the firmest substances to shake and rattle; while 
the power of the lightning does not need to be merely 
guessed at, but leaves evidences “susceptibie to ocular 
demonstration.” 

I have seen a round ball of red, white or blue light- 
ning apparently twenty inches in diameter, crush an oak 
of at least equal thickness into cord wood and kindling 
wood, and scatter the fragments in every direction more 
than 100 feet—that is, they were distributed about the 
site of the tree in a circle over 200 feet wide. 1 have 
known it to break off the upper half of a tall pine—about 
eighteen inches thick at that part—and hurl the great, 
heavy top sixty feet from the stump. Last summer five 
or six trees from fifty feet to 200 yards apart, and most 
of the poles of a rural telephone line parallel with them 
for a distance of about a furlong, between Hot Springs 
and the Quachita, were struck simultaneously, it is 
thought, by one and the same discharge. The. awful 
crash was heard at my home on the west side of the 
Ouachita, about three miles distant—indeed, it sounded 
as if it had bursted a mountain at our very ears. 

This much I have said about the lightning terrors of 
the region to impress more fully upon the reader the 
desperate nature of the canine adventure I desire to try 
to narrate; which, though it may read like a chapter 
from a “blood and thunder” novel, will, nevertheless, be 
as literally true as my memory and judgment can make it. 

Malty, my faithful friend and well-nigh inseparable 
companion, had called me forth—perhaps the “red gods” 
had something to do with it, too—and I was following 
her anxiously, for her excited manner—bristling and 
growling—indicated the proximity of something more 
formidable than a rabbit. What it was I never found 
out, for soon we came to the brook, and on the shore 
we were distracted by a new enemy, a good-sized water 
moccasin. ; 

Now, Malty was not an invincible snake dog as Coallie 
now is. On the contrary she had been, up to this time, 
always so rattled at the sight of a snake that I did not 
consider it safe to allow her to attack one, even of the 
less venomous sort. Once she had poked her nose right 
into the jaws of a moccasin while I was pulling a: her 
tail trying to prevent her, and the foe fastened his 
rough teeth into her so firmly that she drew him back- 
ward about a yard before tearing loose from him. Her 
body soon swelled to nearly twice its proper size, in spite 
of all I could do, and she was sick with the poisor for 
about two weeks, during which time she refused al! food 
and drink, and kept her head covered up in a dark cor- 
ner of her room. When anyone uncovered her for ex- 
amination of her wound she looked and behaved like 
one ashamed, and immediately hid her head if permitted 
to do so. 

So I now reminded her of her former indiscretion and 
checked lier rashness, while I cast my eyes about {for a 
club, clod or any sort of weapon. Although the snake 
was surrounded with driftwood, I could not pick up 
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even a rotten stick before he tried to escape. Somehow 
all snakes seem afraid of me, and-I must look one stead- 
ily in the eyes from the first if I would strike it ere it 
rushes away. Malty leaped after him in a fearful rage. 
He fell into the swift water, now so muddy that nothing 
could be seen an inch below the surface, for the rain 
had been literally pouring down for several minutes, and 
the sky was aflame with blinding lightning. “Great Jove 
hurled his mighty thunderbolts right and left with such 
apparent recklessness that we couldn’t imagine whether 
he favored our side or the snake’s, or was against us_all. 
A great pine was so near me that.I ran on to another 
which had fallen long before and bridged the creek (a 
standing pine is not a safe companion in a thunder 
storm). Not that I felt much safer there, the pine was 
still too near; but I could not desert Malty now—poor 
ittle “fuss-and-trouble,” she had always heretofore been 
so nervous about thunder. But on this occasion she 
seemed to defy everything to capture that snake. Per- 
haps she had made solemn vows of vengeance during her 
long illness. 

As the snake struck the water another and larger one 
appeared at its side with wideopen mouth. This was 
more than Malty could forgive. She rushed out on the 
jog beside me and instantly hurled herself down upon 
them, and all disappeared in the torrent. : 

Now comes the wonderful, the amazing, the incredible 

part of the story. I can’t say how it was. I can’t ex- 
plain it. I only know it really happened, and was no 
ream. 
: Of course I expected her to reappear in a moment, and 
my mind worked very rapidly. 1 wondered if she would 
be bitten under water; if, under such circumstances, the 
bite would be harmful, if she could find or catch a snake 
under water, etc. But she did not come up; neither did 
any snake. I searched the water from bank to bank with 
my cyes; down stream, up stream, carefully scrutinized 
the shores. No dog. No snake. No living thing. I 
was alone with the flood, the ear-splitting thunder, the 
blinding lightning, the roaring tempest. Had I lost that 
faithiul, loving, thinking, passionate dumb brute forever? 
Had some large aquatic monster actually swallowed her? 
Or, had she caught in a network of roots. Ah! that was 
it! Ihe only likely thing. I had read of such a fate 
overtaking land animals. 

I was tempted to plunge in—I was wet as could be 
already. But I believed I could search the bottom more 
quickly with a pole, and every second was most precious 
now. She might be struggling in awful agony on the 
bottom, might be drowning, might already be past help. 
I am not ashamed to say that I prayed for that little 
dog, while mentally recalling instances wherein I had 
been unkind and unjust to her. Never had she seemed 
so precious to me. 

Sentimental? Silly? Yet, I believe all true sportsmen 
capable of so loving any really worthy dumb companion, 
only some would not admit it, even to their dearest 
friends. I certainly would not confess this “weakness” 
in ForEST AND STREAM if I believed its readers, in the 
main, held the contempt for animals that some do. I 
quickly found a long pole, with which I rapidly but care- 
fully prodded the bottom all about. It did not come in 
contact with anything that felt at all like any animal. I| 
was in despair. : 

Suddenly I heard a sound very different from the noise 
of the elements. I could not decide what nor whence it 
came. It seemed faint and far away. I soon decided, 
however, that it was near, and moved about to get the 
direction; whereat I noticed that it became more distinct 
as | neared the south shore, so I cressed over. Then I 
noted that it came from the ground. I kept on until I 
stood directly over the spot. The sound now became a 
furious, though muffled, barking, and the ground shook 
like the deck of a boat in a storm. 4 

“Is it possible? Is Malty here, under this ground? 
How did she get here? There must be an outlet under 
the water! Humph! too much like a novel!” I mentally 
exclaimed. ; 

“Malty! Malty!” I called aloud, and began tearing at 
the sticks and roots that were in part exposed, for I dis- 
covered that this was a drift thinly and irregularly cov- 
ered with earth, although a space of two or three yards 
between it and the creek appeared solid ground. 

I soon had her uncovered, but she was so eager after 
the snakes that she paid no attention to me, but kept on 
digging, barking and growling. The passages among the 
sticks were sO narrow and tortuous, however, that the 
snakes kept éluding us for a long while, and I do not 
now recollect whether we got any of the snakes or not. 
My joy at. her exploit made me comparatively indifferent 
to all that happened afterward for the remainder of the 
day 

This adventure suggests several interesting questions 
for naturalists and sportsmen to wrestle with, and I 
would be much gratified to see the subject. discussed in 
Forest AND STREAM by its well informed readers, espe- 
cially by men of such wide experience as Cabia Blanco, 
Hardy, Captain Kelly and Jaques. Can a dog trail any- 
thing on or under water? Does a dog open and use his 
eyes under water very commonly? Can a dog use his 
teeth effectively under ‘water without strangling? I have 
myself received evidences that say “yes” to all the fore- 
going, but want better proof if possible. How many 
of you have known dogs to perform really useful or in- 
teresting feats under water? Please speak up! What 
more widely interesting subject could you suggest to 
lovers of adventure or students of natural history? 

Water and dogs. The sportsman’s chief delights. 

Since writing the foregoing I have noticed with sincere 
sorrow that our beloved fellow-contributor, Cabia 
Blenco, has passed on to the happy hunting grounds, and 
even at this late date 1 must ask to be permitted to de- 
clare my admiration and respect for him. So much has 
becn said in his praise that I.might seem simply follow- 
ing popular opinion were I to indulge in an extended 
laudation, so 1 will offer but one special tribute: 

He was truthful, he was true to nature. My own com- 
paratively limited experiences convince me of that, but 
ins:ead of praising his style—it was too brief, too tantal- 
izing; I often wished for details. There was never a 
word too much, nothing tiresome. L. R. MorpHew. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
reccive attention. We have no other office, 


The Deer Park on the Farm. 


SterRA City, Cal.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
literature of venatic sports and pursuits is ever most 
interesting to me, and I presume it is so also to the 
generality of disciples -of St. Hubertus, as is the fish 
story to the worshippers at the shrine of Izaak Walton. 
I turn almost instinctively to any yarn spun by a 
hunter, when I see it in ‘print, particularly when I need 
diversion from the thoughts of my regular vocation. 
Furthermore, I desire ,“to get. en rapport,” as the 
spiritualists would say, with my surroundings if in a 
game country, and nothing seems so effective to that 
result as a periodical like Forest AND STREAM, for 
perusal, or any story on hunting and game no matter 
what its source. Sometimes the story may be found in 
publications not of the class. Recently I picked up a 
copy of the Farm and'Home Sentiuel, of Indianapolis, 
and found an article by the editor in regard to the 
American deer and its association with man. Think- 
ing it might be entertaining to others, I take the 
liberty of submitting it. Wma. FitzMuccIns. 


_ Less than half a century ago it was very common 
in some parts of this country to see a certain portion 
of the larger farms permanently devoted to game— 
especially the native white-tail deer. The “deer park” 
was an important part of such farms, particularly to 
those of the old-fashioned gentlemen who settled the 
“military scrip lands” of midland and southwestern 
Ohio. These people: brought with them the customs 
of their fathers from Virginia and the Carolinas. It 
seems hardly possible now to consider the small ex- 
pense attending the founding and maintaining of a deer 
park in the earlier days of what once was the “North- 
western Territory.” 

Land, of course, was much cheaper then than now 
and the animals themselves could almost be had for the 
asking. To-day the “deer park” among farmers and 
even among country gentlemen is almost unknown in 
the Central West. In the old days the deer were no 
more of a luxtury than are the farmers’ flock of turkeys 
to-day. A herd of deer increases rapidly, are not 
costly to feed, are easily kept in flesh and furnish 
venison for a large family, besides leaving plenty of it 
for.market. 

One of the staff writers of the National Stockman 
and Farmer, of Pittsburg, while on a visit to Washing- 
tonville, Montour county, Pa., was invited to drive out 
to a farm one mile away to see some deer fed. In re- 
lating the story of his trip he says: 

“I was surprised to find that a plain Pennsylvania 
farmer was keeping more than one hundred deer in a 
grove by his home. I spent a night in the home of this 
farmer, and when I awoke in the morning three deer 
were at their feed troughs near the house awaiting 
breakfast. During the next hour I counted seventy- 
five more as they moved out of the dense grove, making 
their way toward the feeding ground. As they ap- 
proached with light step and grace of motion some 
fawns playing and some older deer watchful, I was 
sure that no prettier farm scene existed in America. 

“A few weeks before this time I had visited the new 
Zoo, up in the Bronx Park, New York city, where the 
deer is a specialty, and there was nothing there to com- 
pare with the fight 
feasted his eyes twice a day when his deer came out in 
the open for their grain.” This herd belongs to the 
Hon. Alexander Billmeyer, of Washingtonville, Pa. 


The personal experiences of the owner with deer is ~ o 
P P *. the fatm:,on which he was born were used for a “deer 


full of dramatic contrasts. Mr. Billmeyer’s original 
start was five does and a buck. In six years his herd 
had increased to one hundred head. Every doe usually 
has twins each June. In order to reduce the herd and 
keep it “within due bounds” Mr. Billmeyer sold a large 
number of the animals and prepared traps for taking 
them... This proved unfortunate. On account of the 
wild and timid nature the deer became panic-stricken 
and in their terror only twelve were caught in the traps, 
while twenty-two were killed in the effort. In addition 
to the twenty-two mentioned, a large number of others 
in their frenzy dashed themselves agaimst trees and 
fences, many of them were killed outright and others 
were so crippled as to necessitate their being shot. 
Those left became so restless and troubled that both 
appetite and digestion were impaired, and when winter 
came on they were low in flesh and in no condition to 
bear its rigors. In spite, therefore, of the greatest care, 
several of the remaining herd perished from the cold. 

Mr. Billmeyer also has a little herd of elk. The elk 
are much less numerous and less liable to panic than 
the deer. While the latter always seek shelter from 
the weather in heavy forest and thickets and even in 
sheds and shelters of man’s construction, the elk re- 
main out in the open in the very coldest of weather. 
Nature, as with other animais, has provided in a 
wonderful manner for the care and preservation of the 
young deer. There is nothing in the animal kingdom 


. so beautiful and graceful, so timid and yet so trustful 


as the spotted fawns. They are easily “raised on the 
bottle’ and adapt themselves readily to any new sur- 
roundings or circumstances. : 

The writer went out early one summer morning some 
years ago to kill a “black-tail” deer or two for venison. 
The particular hunting ground. was at the base of the 
Sangre-de-Cristo Mountains, in Colorado, on the San 
Luis Park side. A fat doe was killed. The hunter dis- 
covered when too late that she had a fawn hidden some- 
where in the mountain. oak thickets. When carrying the 
quarters to the pack-horse the feeble cry of a human 
infant was repeatedly heard. “As there was no house 
or road, nor even an_ Indian trail, within eight or ten 
miles, the presence of a baby was impossible, but the 
writer did not think of it then as the cry of a fawn. 
The piteous wail ceased and-as the horses hidden in the 
ravine were approached something touched the hunter’s 
boot leg, and looking down he found a most beautiful 
fawn two.or:three weeks: old trotting conténtedly be- 
tween his feet. The heart of the hunter smote him as 
the little’ creature: so trustfully followed, for the cruel 
fate of the mother was fresh in his mind. ir it in 
his arms he mounted, his--horse and carried it home. 
There the tender-hearted -housekeeper fed it on rich 
cow’s milk. It took to the food and ways of the white 


upon which this Pennsylvania farmer . 


folks. from the first and grew amazingly. How it did 
thrive! The kind foster mother allowed it always to 
eat at the “first table.” In a few months it drank coffee 
and tea like others and soon concluded that everything 
tasted better if shared with the housekeeper. From 
that on it drank from her cup and ate from her plate. 
It- was inordinately fond of pickles and was so im- 
polite as to clear the pickle dish at every meal. It 
een those whom it loved constantly about like a 
og. 

At the end of a year “Jennie,” as the doe was named, 
had grown to be several inches higher than the dining 
table and-so strong that soldiers and cowboys alike 
dared not start any “rough house” games with her as 
formerly.. Then her troubles, began. 

A large .party of ladies and gentlemen came from 
Denver on a camping expedition through the moun- 
tains. The railroads had not then climbed the Sangre- 
de-Cristo passes. This party, with a just regard for 
the convenience of having numerous saddle horses at 
hand, camped for a week near the place bossed by the 
orphaned “Jennie.” The third evening of their sojourn 
the party were guests at a formal dinner in the ranch 
dining room. The splendid doe, not being in possession 
of any “company manners,” was ignominiously locked 
up in the private blacksmith shop of the place. 

The soup had been served and the dinner was going 
off with all the smoothness and precision possible to 
a table presided over by a tactful woman, assisted by a 
details of. half a dozen men as waiters, when a tre- 
mendous; racket was heard in the direction of the 
stables, followed by a crash of breaking wood and 
falling. glass. The dismayed housekeeper barely had 
time to say, “Oh! it’s Jennie,” when around the corner 
of a‘building she came. With a squeal of anger, the 
long: hairs on her back standing out straight, blood 
streaming from cuts on her face and a piece of window 
sash around her neck, she came leaping high in the 
air and striking the ground on all four feet; her eyes 
blazing with anger, she looked dangerous. Bounding 
into the dining room at one leap, she struck the table 
with a crash, breaking a stack of plates and throwing 
soup in every direction. The gowns of several ladies 
were ruined and the neatly pressed scissors-tail of the 
male guests had a disreputable look ever after. 

This settled it. Jennie was to be turned into venison, 
but woman’s influence came to the rescue. The patient 
housekeeper “put her foot down,” so to speak, and 
declared that Jennie was practically one of the family 
and: there should be no cannibalism in that mess room 
while she had anything to do with it. The next winter, 
however, the passes were piled deep with snow and to- 
ward spring a tobacco famine raged in the valley. In 
the ranch store room was tobacco enough to give 
the: fifty°men on the place a quarter ration for several 
weeks: But the door was left open and the deer who 
was: passionately fond of the weed, had an hour to 
herself in that forbidden precinct. The result was the 
last. tobacco in San Luis Park was eaten, trampled 
under foot and otherwise destroyed. The next morn- 
ing Jennie was treacherous beguiled into “taking a 
walk” with the foreman. They entered the cottonwood 
thicket, where the town of Villa Grove now stands, and 
there poor Jennie died. On the banks of Kirber Creek 
she was buried and there she has reposed for these many 
years.--It was believed by some that, like the educated 
Indian, she tired of civilized life, put on the blanket 
of thesbarbarian and returned to her native pastures on 
the sides of the Sangre-de-Cristos. 

In the ,;childhood of the writer ninety-four acres of 


park.” There were many such at that time, some 
larger; some smaller. In this enclosure were between 
thigty.and forty deer. These were fed as carefully as 
any animals on the farm and were used for food or 
sold as the welfare of the herd or the circumstances of 
their owner dictated. A few of them leaped the fence 
and were killed by hunters. The Civil War turned the 
attention of men into new channels. 

A small bunch finally remained in the park, led by 
an enormous stag. One day a lady undertook to walk 
through the deer park in spite of warnings. She was 
attacked by the stag, knocked down and her life was 
only saved by laborers who fought the brute with ax 
and pitchfork until so crippled that he had to be shot. 
The owner sold the remaining deer, turned the “park” 
into cultivated fields and from that on no deer have 
been held in captivity on that land or in that. township. 
Thus the disappearance of deer parks in the Middle 
West is accounted for. One by one they were 
abandoned for various reasons until practically none are 
left. ; 

Even considered as a luxury, a deer herd is not so 
expensive, and except for the increased value of land 
could be easily made to pay expenses. In the case of 
the herd spoken of by The Farm and Home Sentinel, 
something over a hundred deer and elk altogether, 
there is but 2,000 bushels of corn, oats and wheat 
screenings fed each year. 


The Goose Came Back. 


THE writer was informed by Capt. Handen B. Nicholas 
that his father, the late Robert C. Nicholas, of Bucking- 
ham county, Va., once caught a young wild gander, which 
he tamed, and for a long time it remained quietly and 
contentedly in the yard with the other tame geese. How- 
ever, it disappeared in the spring after it was a year old. 
The following fall Mr. Nicholas heard in the air far 
above him what seemed to him a familiar “honk.” Taking 
out of his pocket a large bandana handkerchief, with 
which he was accustomed to call together the geese by 
waving it when he fed them, he held it up in the air and 
waved it, and to his surprise the gander came to the 
ground with some young gec:e and a mate he had taken 
in the Arctic regions. They never left their home again, 
but remained all their.lives perfectly tame and contented, 
This is not fiction but an established fact, and will be 
corroborated by Captain Nicholas if anyone wishes to 
verify it. It appears.to the writer to be strong, steady 
proof of the fact that wild animals reason and are far 
more intelligent than they are generally believed to me. 
BucKINGHAM, 
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Vagaries of the Ruffed Grouse. 


Beaumaris, Nov. 12.—Editor Forest andStream: Re- 
cent notes on the peculiar freaks ,of ruffed grouse at 
certain seasons of the year, particularly the fall, bring 
to my recollection several instances where these birds 
have flown against buildings and other obstructions. 
The object of this letter is to tell of something which 
occurred only a few moments ago. 

I was walking along the shore of Lake Muskoka, 
and was just passing a summer residence when I heard 
a whirr of wings, saw a ruffed grouse fly and then 
heard a loud, dull thud. On going down to the boat 
house, which is situated about twenty yards from where 
the bird rose, 1 found a ruffed grouse lying on the 
ground at the side of the boat house, with one of its 
wings extended, as though hurt. On going toward it, 
and when within two yards or so, it fluttered under the 
boat house, and must have escaped between some of 
the logs of the crib-work, as I did not get another 
glimpse of it. 

On another occasion, in the fall of the year, I was 
estimating some pine timber on an island, and took my 
gun with me; I did not see any birds, but on arriving 
at the hotel about dusk, as I was standing on the 
outer edge of the verandah, a ruffed grouse coolly 
walked out from under the-verandah with its usual 
jerky strut, directly under where I was standing. Need- 
less to say I did not shoot it, and nothing would have 
induced me to do so under the circumstances. 

I do not think these freaks are confined to the ruffed 
grouse, as | remember when a boy—we lived in the 
suburbs of a town in England, and several miles from 
any place where game birds were likely to be found— 
I was in the garden, and an English partridge flew up 
from under an apple tree. A boy friend of mine also 
shot an English hen pheasant a few hundred yards from 
my home. I regret not having any means of ascertain- 
ing the season of the year of the latter occurrences, but 
am convinced that these birds were possessed by a 
craze similar to that shown by our ruffed grouse. 

Can it be that these birds have received a pellet of 
shot, which, although not proving fatal, has been suf- 
ficient to craze them to a certain extent? This solu- 
tion has occurred to me because so many of these 
peculiar events happen in the fall, and therefore in the 
open season. . 

I may mention that there is a scarcity of ruffed grouse 
in most parts of our northern country this fall. On the 
first and second days of the opey season a friend and 
myself drove about sixty miles on*unfrequented bush 
roads, and although we had good dogs; we only bagged 
twenty-six birds, most of these being old birds and 
singles; we came across very few coveys. Last year 
my friend bagged between sixty and seventy birds, go- 
ing over the same ground. This number, I must ac- 
knowledge, I consider far too many for any single 
individual to shoot. If a little moderation was exer- 
cised, we would have game for all time to come, and I 
have no sympathy with those who do not know when 
they have enough. l. BH W. 


The Quails of the United States. 


BY SYLVESTER D, JUDD, ASSISTANT, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
(Continued from page 411.) 
Miscellaneous Animal Food. 


Insects of several orders not previously mentioned 
make up 0.70 per cent. of the food of the bobwhite. They 
include hymenopterous insects, such as ants (Lasius sp., 
Tetramorium cespitum, Camponotus poumepsvomiene. ; 
gall flies (Synipide), which produce bladder-like 
growths on plants; in rare instances parasitic wasps 
(Tiphia inornata and Proctotrypes rufipes).; crane-flies, 
May flies, and sometimes true flies, like the green fly 
(Lucilia cesar) and the robber fly (Aside). The ani- 
mal food of the bird includes other orders besides insects. 
The greater part of this is spiders, chiefly ground spiders, 
with a few harvest spiders (Phalangide). The common 
thousand-leg (Julus sp.) sometimes contributes to the 
food, as it often does to that of many species of song 
birds. Snails are more often taken. Among these Pupa 
armifera and the pond snail (Succ.nea avera) have been 
identified. The little fresh water lobster called crayfish 
(Cambarus) had furnished the major course for four out 
of fifteen birds shot by collectors for S. A. Forbes. in 
Illinois. Manipulation of these biting crustaceans would 
appear to be difficult for a bird no larger than bobwhite. 
The queerest food eaten is the toad. B. H. Warren re- 
ported Florida birds as feeding on small batrachians 
(probably young toads), and laboratory examination of 
Florida birds*showed in one case a tiny toad. It is fortu- 
nate that this habit of bobwhite is not general, since the 
toad is useful and destroys great numbers of insects. 


Food of the Young. 


During the breeding season a third of the food of adult 
bobwhites consists of insects, while their young, like those 
of practically all other land birds, consume a much 
greater proportion of insect food than do their parents. 
At Marshall Hall, July 24, nineteen droppings collected 
from two broods of downy chicks—one but a few hours 
out of the shell and the other probably several days old 
—consisted wholly of the remains of insects. Their frag- 
mentary condition made the species almost unrecogniz- 
able, but the following were identified: Minute green 
leaf-eating beetles (Chrysomelide), at least two species; 
leaf-eating beetle (Colaspis brumnea); small scarabeid 
beetles (Scarabeide), two species; longicorn’ beetle 
(Cerambycide), one species; ground beetles (Carabide), 
five species; weevils (Rhynchophora); grasshopper 
(Acridide) ; caterpillars (Lepidoptera); ants (Formi- 
cide); stink bug (Euschistus?); spiders (Arachnida) ; 
thousand-legs (Julus sp.). 


Masked Bobwhite. 
(Colinus ridgwayi. ) 


The masked bobwhite is slightly. smaller than the 
bobwhite of the Eastern States, and the male differs 
strikingly, having the chin, throat, and sides of the head 
black, and the underside of the body usually uniform 








rusty reddish. Since the discovery of the bird little has 
been added to our knowledge of its life history beyond 
some notes on its distribution, and the fact of its 
probable extinction within our borders. It ‘lived on 
grassy plains covering a limited area in southern 
Arizona, south and southwest of Tuscon, and ranged 
into northern Sonora, Mexico. In regard to the 
causes leading to the disappearance of the masked bob- 
white, Herbert Brown writes as follows: 

“The causes leading to the extermination of the 
Avizoua masked bobwhite (Colinus ridgwayi) are due to 
the overstocking of the country with cattle, supple 
mented by several rainless years. This combination 
practically stripped the country bare of vegetation. 
Of their range the Colinus occupied only certain re 
stricted portions, and when their food and shelter had 
been trodden out of existence by thousands of hunger- 
dying stock, there was nothing left for poor little bob- 
white to do but go out with them. As the conditions 
in Sonora were similar to those in Arizona, birds and 
cattle suffered in common. The Arizona bobwhite 
would have thriven well in an agricultural country, in 
brushy fence corners, tangled thickets, and weed- 
covered fields, but such things were not to be had in 
their habitat. Unless a few can still be found on the 
Upper Santa Cruz we can, in truth, bid them a final 
good-by.’’* 

Recent information received by the Biological Survey 
from Sonora is to the effect that these interesting birds 
still survive in parts of that region, and efforts are being 
made by a game association to obtain living birds from 
there to introduce into California. The natural home 
of the masked bobwhite, in the hot and arid desert of 
southern Arizona and northern Sonora, is_ sufficient 
guaranty that the birds would thrive in cultivated 
sections anywhere in southern California and the arid 
Southwest. It would be deplorable if so handsome and 
useful a bird should be allowed to become extinct, and 
a determined effort should be made to introduce it into 
suitable localities before it is too late. 

Beyond what Herbert Brown has stated we have 
practically nothing on this bird’s habits. He has told 
us that, like all the birds of the genus Colinus, the males 
give the well-known “bobwhite” call, and he translates 
their rallying note as “hoo-we.” He examined the 
stomachs of three birds. The first contained mustard 
seed, chaparral berries, six or eight beetles, and other 
insects; the second only a single grasshopper an inch 
long, and the third contained twenty ants, several 
crescent-shaped seeds, and a large number of small, 
fleshy green leaves. 

It is stated by Bendire that in Sonora Benson found 
these birds only in fields where wheat and barley had 
been grown. Probably then the bird’s general habits 
may be safely assumed to be similar to those of its 
relative, bobwhite. 


California Quail. 
(Lophortyx californicus.)+ 


The California quail is generally dispersed over Cali- 
fornia below an altitude of 8,000 feet and extends into 
southern Oregon and western Nevada. It has been 
introduced into Washington and British Columbia, 
and efforts to introduce it into the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands also have proved very successful, although of 
late years its numbers there have been much re- 
duced by the mongoose, by” which’ in time it is 
likely to be exterminated. Two geographic forms of 
the bird are recognized, a dark form and a light one, 
but as they do not differ in habits they are not dis- 
tinguished in the following account. It is a beautiful 
bird with a most pleasing combination of colors and 
markings, its head being adorned by a glossy black 
crest, narrow at the base and gradually widening into 
gracefully recurving plumes, and the markings on the 
underparts resembling scales. It frequents brush- 
covered hillsides, cafions, thickets along water courses 
and the borders of roads, as well as vineyards and other 
cultivated fields. The nesting time of the species varies 
considerably according to locality and conditions. Ac- 
cording to E. A. Mearns it nests in March and April in 
Ventura County, Cal. Nests containing eggs were 
found during the last week of May in Tulare County, 
Cal., by J. E. McLellan. The eggs usually number 12 
to 15, and are white or buff with spots. 

These birds take kindly to civilization, and flocks are 
not rarely seen in the suburbs of large towns, where 
they range through the gardens and orchards. They 
often nest close to farm buildings, and W. Otto Emer- 
son states that a pair nested within a rod of his front 
door, though nearly every hour people and vehicles 
were passing within four feet of the nest. 

Instead of spending the night in a circle on the ground, 
like the bobwhite, the California quail chooses much 
safer places and roosts in bushes or low thickly foliaged 
trees. This quail is even more confiding than the bob- 
white, and frequently, comes about farm buildings to 
eat with the chickens. It has been known to lay in 
confinement, and appears to yield readily to semi-do- 
mestication. ‘ 

The valley quail has acquired the interesting habit of 
posting sentinels when feeding, which is described in 
detail by John J. Williatns. Mr. Williams observed a 
flock enter a field and begin to feed, while a sentinel 
took his station in a peach tree and scanned the country 
round about for danger. Presently he was relieved by 
a second bird, who took up a position on a brush pile 
and a little later was relieved by a third, who kept guard 
while the other two fed with the flock. 

Writing in 1891 Clark P. Streator says that about 
100,000 are sold each year in the San Francisco market. 
It is not a perfect game bird, for it does not lie well to 
a dog, and when once flushed has a habit of running 
that is exasperating to the sportsman. -The best way to 
hunt these quail is to keep the dog at heel and to run 
down the birds. This is likely to make them take wing 
and to break up the covey. The same result may be 
accomplished also by discharging the gun in the air. 
When a covey has been scattered in suitable cover they 
will lie well enough to a trained dog to give the hunter 


*Auk., XXI., p. 213, April, 1904. 

{This name is used here to cover both the typical California quail 
(Lop x californicus), and the paler, more. southerly form, 
called the valley quail (L. ¢. vallicola). : 


considerable sport, though it is poor in comparise 
that afforded by the bobwhite. The beauty of thi, 
its pleasant call notes, and its confidence in man ma' 

it a favorite, except where it damages the grape one 
In fall and winter where it is abundant hundrcds 


1 With 
quail, 


birds unite in great packs. Bendire, writing in 1g 2 
says that within a decade packs of 500 were oiten found 
but that at that time coveys even of 50 were rare i, 


most places. In the fall of 1891 they were sti|! ver 
abundant on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley 
where E. W. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, re, ord: 
their slaughter by pot-hunters. The hunters s; itioned 
themselves behind a brush blind near the one -prin, 
where the birds came to drink. Thousands 6: then 
flocked thither for water during the day, and by \ sites 
until many birds were bunched the hunters kiiled = 
least a score at each discharge of the gun. In ; week 
of this butchery 8,400 quails were killed. A recvrd oj 
525 birds to four guns in a day in February, 1903. near 
San Diego, Cal., shows that birds are still absndant 
there, though far less numerous in most plac: than 
formerly. 

_ The California quail, though not a large consumer oj 
insects, is a useful bird, since weed seeds constitute 
more than half of its food. In some regions these 
birds suffer from the curtailment of their food apply 
by droughts, and in the northern part of their iange 
many are killed by severe winters. Bendire stat < that 
during the excessively cold winter of 1887-88, when the 
mercury dropped to 28 below zero in the north astern 


corner of California, these quail perished in great 
numbers. 

_ The California quail might be introduced successfully 
in many sections between California and Texas where 


it does not occur at present. It already has been in- 
troduced into Colorado, where it will be protected by 
law at all seasons until 1920. Laws to prevent trapping 
and to limit the day’s bag, together with absolute pro- 
tection in sections where necessary, should su‘iice to 
preserve this beautiful species. 


Food Habits, 


The general food habits of this quail have bee ascer- 
tained by the examination 6f 601 stomachs, nd it 
proves to be one of the most largely vegetarian of 
game birds. The material for investigation was col- 
lected in California, and represents every month of the 
year except May. Insects furnished but 2.15 per cent. of 
the food, and leaves, seeds, and fruit 97.85 per cent. 


Insect and Other Animal Food. 


_ The 2.15 per cent. of animal food eaten by this quail 
is distributed as follows: Spiders, 0.03 per cent.; beetles, 
0.22 per cent.; grasshoppers and crickets, 0.24 per cent.; 
ants and other Hymenoptera, 0.67 per cent; miscellan- 
eous insects, 0.99 per cent. The beetles are both adults 
and larve. Like the eastern bobwhite, the California 
quail feeds on ants of the families Formicide and 
Myrmicide. Sometimes, twenty to thirty-five ants are 
taken at a meal. Of the other Hymenoptera, gall in- 
sects and their galls make a significant proportion. 
Caterpillars and their pupe are eaten. Cutworms, 
measuring worms, sphinx, caterpillars, and the cotton 
bollworm make up the greater part of this food. Like 
the bobwhite again, this bird shows a relish for bugs. 
It eats leaf bugs, bugs of the chinch bug family, and 
stink bugs, assassin bugs, flat bugs, burrower bugs, leaf 
hoppers, tree hoppers, plant lice, and bugs of the genus 
Scolops. The miscellaneous animal matter taken in- 
cludes flies, spiders and snails. 


Fruit. 


The vegetable food of this quail amounts to 97.85 per 
cent. of its diet. The bird has an unsavory reputation 
among fruit growers, especially the owners of vineyards. 
Relative to this subject, Miss Florence A. Merriam, 
writing from San Diego county, Cal., says: 

“In fact, the quail were so abundant as to be a pest 
For several years great flocks of them came down the 
cafions to Major Merriam’s vineyard, where _ they 
destroyed annually from twenty to thirty tons of fruit. 
In one season—July to October, 1881—one hundred and 
thirty dozen (1,560) were trapped on his ranch. The 
result of this wholesale destruction was manifest when 
I returned to the valley in 1894. The birds were then 
rarely seen on the roads and seldom flushed in riding 
about the valley.” 

When this species becomes superabundant and plays 
havoc with crops it is well to remember that it can be 
so easily checked. W. H. Osgood, of the Biological 
Survey, has furnished the writer data on the frugivor- 
ous habits of the quail in central California. In one 
vineyard he saw a flock of about a thousand eating 
zinfandel grapes. The birds do much damage in Sep- 
tember, when the young are molting and they have 
collected in packs, as before described. 

Walter E. Bryant, writing of the damage 
offers testimony on the other side: ; 
__ “In some parts of California there is a strong preju- 
dice against the quail, owing to alleged damag« to the 
grape. The evidence which I have thus far gathered 
shows that the quail do pick at the bunches oi grapes, 
and not alone those bunches which are near or on the 
ground; but the damage which they cause seems over- 
estimated. Too often mutilated bunches are s«pposed 
to be due to the presence of quail in the viney:rd; but 
there are other birds and mammals, also whi: vary 
their diet with grapes. I have examined a number ol 
quail’s crops and gizzards without finding the :resence 
of grapes, although the birds had been shot n<ar and 
in vineyards. A quail’s crop sent to me from Los 
Gatos, by Mr. A.-H. Hawley, contained tw: nty-five 
small grapes; others had a few grapes, seeds and poison 
oak berries.” 

In the 601 stomachs of the valley quail exam:ned by 
the Biological Survey grapes formed only 0.01 per cent. 
of the annual food. This small quantity is due, 1° 
doubt, to the fact that many of the birds were shot ™ 
regions remote from vineyards and many of them dur- 
ing the time when grapes were not in fruit. The total 
proportion of all kinds of fruit was only 7.60 per cett., 
an amount so insignificant as to preclude the :dea 0! 
serious damage. Where the birds are over-aiundant 


to fruit, 
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and the consequent damage, great, trapping or adver- 
tising the conditions in sporting papers will probably 
result in rediicing the numbers to normal. Of the 7.60 
per cent. of fruit, grapes, as before stated, contribute 
oor pur _cent.; plants of the genus Rhus, mainly Rhus 
diversi vbe, 4.74 per cent., and miscellaneous fruit, prunes 
and vaccinium, 2.85 per cent. The maximum quantity 
of fruit, amounting to 32.40 per cent. for the month, 
was taken in December, after the grapes had been 
picked. 

Grain. 


The relations of the California quail to grain are of 
considerable economic importance. W. T. Craig, of 
San l’-ancisco, writes to the Department of Agricul- 
ture: “I have observed the quail enter a field of wheat 
to the number of thousands, and had they not been 
driven away they would have destroyed the whole 
crop.” No other reports to the Biological Survey show 
the danger to grain from this quail to be so serious, 
but data at hand show that it does more or less damage 
to germinating grain. Two quail shot by Walter E. 
Bryant On a newly-sown grain field had eaten, respec- 
tively. 185 kernels and 210 kernels of barley. Barley 
js important in California, where it is grown for hay, 
jor grain feed, and for beer making. There is, how- 
ever, much volunteer barley, which many species of 
birds iced on and thus do good rather than harm. It 
is probable that quail do little or no harm to barley at 
harvet time, and the waste grain that they subse- 
quent'y gather in stubble fields has no positive value. 
Of the yearly food of the 601 quail examined 6.18 per 
cent. was grain, divided as follows: Barley, 4.58 per 
cent.: wheat, 0.44 per cent.; corn and oats, 1.16 per cent. 


Leaves. 


In its habit of feeding on foliage the California quail 
differ. from the bobwhite and resembles the ruffed 
grous.. Such food forms 22.73 per cent. of the vegetable 
matte’ eaten. In February, when the bobwhite is weath- 
ering blizzards, the California quail is enjoying balmy 
weatl cr and feeding on browse to the extent of eighty 
per cnt. of its food. Most of this browse consists of 
leaves of legumineus plants, principally clovers. Bur 
clover (Medicago denticulata), a weed that grows in 
cultivated land and along irrigation ditches, appears to 
supp! most of the forage. Alfalfa and clovers of the 
genus alfalfa form most of the remaining leguminous 
greet) food. Next to legumes the finely divided leaves 
of altilaria, or “filaree” (Erodium), are important. Grass, 
chickced (Alsine media), the leaves of fern, geranium, 
oxalis, and groundsel-bush (Baccharis) also -furnish for- 
age for the quail. W. W. Cooke reports that near Grand 
Junet'on, Colo., where the California coast quail has been 
introduced and thrives wonderfully, market gardeners re- 
gard it as a nuisance, 


Weed Seeds, 


Ditterent seeds, largely of weeds, furnish the California 
quail 50.77 per cent. of its year’s diet. Legumes contrib- 
ute 17.87 per cent.; alfilaria, 13.38 per cent.; composite, 
5.55 per cent.; the spurge family, 5.85 per cent., and mis- 
cellancous plants 17.12 per cent. Leguminous seeds are 
liked hest by the bird, and make up 17.87 per cent. of the 
seed diet for the year and 46.1 per cent. of its food for 
June. Bur clover yields abundance of seeds as well as 
torage. Its seed pod is peculiar, much elongated, beset 


with long, sharp spines, and spirally coiled into a round- 
ish bir. The quail swallows it, whole, regardless of 
spines. This food is highly nutritious and is relished by 


stcck as well as by birds and wild mammals. Seeds of 
closely allied plants, such as alfalfa, vetch, cassias, culti- 
vated beans and peas, and clovers of the genera Trifo- 
lixm, Lespedesa and Melilotus also are in the quail’s list, 
as well as of locust and lupines, the latter taken in large 
quantities, They include the seeds of Lupinus nanus, L. 
micranthus and L. sparsiflorus. Other leguminous seeds 
are caten in great numbers, including a small bean-like 
seed, Lotus glaber, which looks much like a- miniature 
Frankfvrt sausage, and an unidentified, almost micro- 
scopic Square seed, with a notch in its edge, possibly some 
specics Of birdsfoot trefoil. Nearly all of the leguminous 
plants that furnish the quail with seeds belong in the 
Cilegory of weeds. 

Secds of weeds from other families of plants make up 
no less than 41.89 per cent. of the annual food. Seeds 
of composite yield 5.55 per cent., such injurious weeds 
as thistles making up the largest part of this percentage. 
\). martniana has the largest seeds. Ninety of these had 
heen eaten by a quail shot by F. E. L. Beal at Haywards, 
Cal. Aug. 15, 1903. The seeds of the bur thistle are 
suialler and have a hook at one end and a set of spines 
like a paint brush at the other. They are, perhaps, most 
liked of all composite seeds. From 500 to 800 are often 
cate) ata meal. The destruction of this seed is highly 
leneficial, for the bur thistle is troublesome to farmers. 
Wild carrot, tar weed, wild lettuce, mayweed and marsh 
elder furnish most of the remaining seeds of composite 
Plats. Tar weed is a favorite source of food, and one 
storiach, collected at Watsonville, Cal., by J. S. Hunter, 
con ined 700 of these seeds. Another stomach, from 
the same place, held 2,000 tiny seeds of dog fennel, or 
mas weed. 
om seeds of plants belonging to the spurge family 
Coie 5.85 per cent. of the annual food. Spurges, particu- 
lar. Croton setigerus, commonly known as turkey mul- 
let. are a staple with the California quail as with most 
othr seed-eating birds. So fond are the quail of turkey 
mi ein that their crops are often completely distended 
Wi the seeds, sometimes from 500 to 900 to a bird. Tur- 
ke, mullein is a prostrate plant covered with a whitish, 
woolly pubescence, and often used by the Indians to 
Ph! on fish, Seeds of alfilaria, which is both a weed and 
4 orage plant, are eagerly sought. They are lance 
shaved, furnished with a long, elaborate, corkscrew awn 
en ng in a thin spine. They burrow into sheep’s wool 
an even pierce the skin. The alfilaria is one of the few 
Sec. s of the West that all seed-eating birds consume. 
h- plant is very abundant in California, and the quail 
‘tt') eats from 1,000 to 1,600 of the little corkscrew seeds 
t meal. Tt affords 13.38 per cent. of the year’s food, 
nh 26.70 per cent. of the June diet. 

~ceds of miscellaneous weeds comprise 17.11 per cent 
1 she annual food. Among the species included are pig- 
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weed, rough pigweed and black mustard—especially ob- 
noxious in grain fields—and the closely related weed, ‘wild 
radish. Seeds of shepherd’s purse and of other crucifer- 
cus plants are included in common with silene and the 
chickweeds. Geranium seeds are so much relished that 
often 300 to 400 are eaten at a time. Two closely related 
plants, miner’s lettuce (Montia perfoliata) and red maids 
(Calandrinia menziesii), bear minute shiny black seeds 
that often are eaten by the thousand. The little seeds of 
red sorrel and curled dock are occasionally taken in al- 
most as large numbers. Seeds of chess, a serious grain 
pest, are relished, and hundreds of the grain-like seeds 
of the grass known as “poison darnel” appear in crops 
examined. Macoun, quoting Spreadborough, states that 
in British Columbia, where it winters successfully, the 
quail finds shelter in severe weather under the broom, 
which in places grows abundantly and yields seed for 
subsistence. 

The quail feeds also at times on mast. A. K. Fisher, in 
the western foothills of the Sierra Nevada, the last of 
July, found both young and adult quail eating young 
acorns, Small quantities of sedge seeds and of dodder are 
eaten, the latter plant being-a destructive parasite on 
leguminous forage crops. The miscellaneous seed list in- 
cludes also stick seeds, buttercup, bind weed, plantain, 
ribgrass, painted cup, mountain lilac and black wattle. 
In the mountains of Lower California the food supply 
determines the breeding time of birds. If there is not 
enough rain for a good supply of seeds the coveys of 
quail do not break up into nesting pairs but remain in 
coveys throughout the summer. If the- season is wet and 
the winter rains promise abundant food the birds mate 
in March and begin nesting immediately. 


Food of the Young. 


The food of young birds differs from that of the 
parents, as has already been remarked of the bobwhite, 
but the difference is less marked with the California quail. 
S:omachs of thirty-two young of the western birds, from 
one-fourth to one-half grown, have been examined. They 
were collected from the middle of July to the middle of 
September. The food was composed of 3.4 per cent. of 
animal matter and 96.6 per cent. of vegetable matter. 
Thirty-nine adult birds shot in the same period had eaten 
almost entirely vegetable food, since only 0.6 per cent. of 
animal food appeared in analysis. Had the young birds 
been collected when newly hatched, undoubtedly a larger 
proportion of insect food would have been found. The 
3.4 per cent. of insect food mentioned consisted of beetles, 
0.1 per cent.; bugs, 0.2 per cent.; grasshoppers, 1.3 per 
ccnt., and ants, 1.8 per cent. 

The vegetable food of the young is much like that of 
the adult. In this case it consisted of leguminous seeds, 
18.1 per cent.; alfilaria seeds, 18.5 per cent.; miscellaneous 
seeds, 54.4 per cent.; browse, 6.6 per cent.; grain, 0.6 per 
cent.; and miscellaneous vegetable matter, 0.4 per cent. 


The Biography of a Bear.—X. 


Late in the evening we reached an ideal camping 
ground, one of the most attractive nooks in the moun- 
tains that I have ever seen. This was the eastern 
boundary of the tamarack wilderness and the furthest 
extremity of the “dry lake.’ Almost encircling us was 
a series of high peaks, their northern and western slopes 
covered with dense and tall forests. Between the sum- 
mits, the main forest and the open, level land there was 
a belt of tamarack about half a mile wide in its narrow- 
est place, while a wandering, sluggish little stream, as 
clear as crystal, and ice cold, drained the meadows and 
swales, upon which waved grass waist high. Here 
would be another chance for our horses. 

To make the place superlatively fascinating to us, we 
saw no evidences of its having been recently explored. 
There were deer tracks everywhere in the soft, wet 
ground; and they were the tracks of very large deer. 
We were in the range of the western species, known as 
the mule deer, which sometimes approaches the elk in 
size. Later, we found some bear tracks that were so 
large that we were not altogether certain that we cared 
for them particularly. We were of the opinion that 
some of these tracks, which looked to be about fourteen 
inches in length, had been made too recently to be 
things for unrestrained delight, for the animals making 
them had evidently become too old and too tough for 
any peaceable use. We weren’t out after bears espe- 
cially, having one with us that kept us very well sup- 
plied in a way. As for the meat of these old fellows, a 
carcass would have been too much of a supply; besides, 
at this season the fur would be of little value; even if 
we had been after bears, I do not think either of us 
wanted them in such an out-of-the-way place and with 
such unreasonably large feet. Why, some of the fore- 
feet tracks were about the size of a plate, and the claws 
that impressed patterns in the mud must have been as 
long as our fingers and too sharp for any conceivable 
use we had for them. There were some other vital 
reasons for considering them unavailable. It is true 
Enochs frequently announced his intention to go out 
and bring one of these large bears into camp, but we 
had learned to make allowances for his proclamations. 
inochs was too deferential to Jack at certain times to 
impress us with anxiety as to his voluntarily disturbing 
any of the wild ones, There -were some rocky gorges 
in our vicinity, where we satisfied ourselves that these 
ponderous animals had private apartments, and though 
Enochs was always upon the eve of calling in upon 
them, several years elapsed, and he omitted doing it 
until the incident was apparently closed. It is really 
astonishing how some of the opportunities we long for 
lose their fascination when they do present themselves. 
Later along we even moved camp to restrain ourselves 
from disturbing a bear that came to us in the night 
time. 

At the head of the little stream, where the water 
oozed {from springs that were almost geysers, we found 
an abandoned dairy. There were two or three log 
houses tumbling to decay, with racks and tables in some 
of them that. had apparently been used as milk shelves, 
while several parts of a cheese-making contrivance were 
falling to pieces in a corner. As the place was fifty 
miles or so from more than four or five people, this 
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location could never have been a good one from which 
to peddle milk—not even over such roads as we trav- 
eled. The milk would have churned itself to butter and 
the butter would have melted into oil, and even if the 
oil could have been saved, the scheme would have 
failed. Evidently butter and cheese had been made 
here as the staple product. 

At this time there was not the tinkling of a cowbell, 
the ‘lowing of steer, nor the tracks of man or domestic 
animal in the region about us. All the signs of the 
wilderness indicated that the intrusion of man here- 
abouts was a rare event. Such birds, squirrels and wild 
creatures as we saw were at first overpowered with 
astonishment and curiosity, and then they scurried away 
panic-stricken, to remain hidden and silent for a long 
time. The behavior of these wild creatures is a fairly 
accurate declaration of the status of a wilderness, but 
it requires no little experience and observation to inter- 
pret them correctly, for there are many stages of fright 
and alarm, and they manifest these in a variety of ways. 
The bird that makes the greatest outcry, or the animal 
that hurries out of sight with the greatest signs of panic 
are not those least familiar with the sight of man. In 
fact, the lizards of the rocks, the watersnakes, and fish 
themselves, all testify to the extent with which they 
have been favored with human interference. 

One of the log huts mentioned was comparatively 
intact, and in it there was a rough stone fireplace; but 
the hut was so small that a table, a bench and a rough 
pole bunk about filled it. Moreover, it was too much 
occupied by chipmunks, mice and possibly by snakes, to 
be inviting. We utilized it, however, for a cook house, 
and stored our provisions in it, after carefully boxing 
them up. A few rods away we selected a little knoll of 
dry ground and set up our tent there for our sleeping 
quarters. We found plenty of dry swamp grass to make 
splendid mattresses, and carpeted the ground in and 
about the tent. Arranging a camp implies a great deal 
of fussy work, and by the time we had ours done to 
our fancy, we were a little beyond comfortable exhaus- 
tion, but felt better after supper. 

From our tent we had an entrancing view of the 
mountains and forest, as well as of the upper end of the 
dry lake, which in reality was more or less wet and 
swampy, enough so to remain green and fresh through- 
out summer. As we sprawled about upon our well 
upholstered bedding, watching the last gilding of the 
purple summits, the sky colors, the shadows of ap- 
proaching night settling lower and deeper and darker 
in the cafions and hollows, and when we could faintly 
see distant things in the tall grass at the edge of the 
meadow which we believed to be deer—possibly bear 
here and there—we smoked our pipes and felt about as 
well pleased and optimistic as people ever feel. Here 
was a field for sport, adventure, and for all the spice we 
were likely to need in the way of danger, if we sought 
it sincerely. Suddenly it occurred to me that this must 
be the floating meadow; that this was not a dry lake, 
but a lake blanketed over with prostrate forest and 
swamp growth, the accumulation of centuries. As I 
gazed at it, I saw, or imagined I saw, that it undulated 
with long, almost imperceptible, swells and subsidences! 
This was surely a lake. 


With the first rays of the sun the next morning, I 
found myself exploring that part of the meadow which 
seemed most accessible. I had provided myself with a 
tamarack pole twenty feet in length and sharpened at 
one end. I went out upon the layers of matted swamp 
grass and sounded about until I found a yielding spot, 
and I sank the pole, point first, by continued prodding. 
After getting it down through the matted growth of 
reeds and grass several feet, the pole suddenly slipped 
through my hands and sank to its full length without 
further resistance; it was in water, and there was no bot- 
tom within its reach! I barely succeeded in recovering 
the pole, and when withdrawn, it was as cold as a huge 
icicle; but I was too much excited to notice that. I ran 
for the camp, and after a hasty breakfast, during which 
I aroused Enochs and Dick to enthusiasm, we all set 
out with an ax and a shovel for my discovery. 

We set to work immediately, chopped the sod away 
and dug a hole with the shovel about four feet square. 
After getting through the sod, we found a tangle of 
water-soaked poles and logs, which we had considerable 
difficulty in getting through. At last we uncovered a 
patch of water which proved as clear as glass, but to 
look down into it it had the bluish tinge that indicated 
great depth. We sank the pole down, down as far as we 
could reach by lying down and reaching to our shoul- 
ders in the water—there was no bottom! As we lifted 
the pole out again we laid it crosswise over the hole, 
and bending down close to the water, I tried to see to 
the bottom. I could see downward many feet, but no 
bottom was visible—nothing but the reflection of our 
own faces and forms, of which our wide hats were the 
main feature. 


We next walked about, and jumping up and down, we 
could feel the yielding and heaving undulation dis- 
tinctly. We realized that here, sure enonugh, was a 
covered lake, perhaps miles i1 extent and of unknown 
depth. We had begun to get excited, and when we re- 
turned to the hole we had made and saw the swirl of a 
big fish break the surface of the water, we set off at a 
run for tackle and bait. We could find no grasshoppers, 
so we hastily sliced some small strips of venison, got 
our tackle and hurried back to the skylight we had cut 
in the roof of our lake. Our continued trampling about 
the edge of the hole had caused the sod to sink into the 
water, and it was now submerged, so that to get near 
enough for satisfactory operations we had to collect 
more poles and make a crib platform over the hole. 

We worked like beavers, and it was wonderful how 
much we accomplished and the size of the poles that we 
managed in our enthusiasm and excitement to get into 
that crib, carrying many of them a considerable dis- 
tance. When all was ready, we dropped in our baited 
trout lines, with great expectations. For a moment or 
two there was no response from the depths below; 
then, almost at the same instant, each of us received the 
thrilling shock of a strong strike. I twitched my line 
sharply and felt the unmistakable sensation of being 
fast to a big one. It sulked an instant, and then shot 
away and downward, and the snell snapped from the 
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shank of the hook at the first strain. Enochs and Dick 
each drew up his line, to find the hooks had been 
nipped from them as cleanly as mine had been. 

We. were now all trembling with excitement and an- 
ticipation, while we got out our largest ringed hooks, 
of which we happened to have four, and hastily attach- 
ing these to our lines, we baited-and lowered them, 
this time putting on bait proportioned to the size of 
the hooks. Our lines had scarcely sunk ten feet when 
we were all very busy, and our lines were hissing 
through the water and sawing into the edge of the turf 
and sod. “Easy, boys! Easy! Tire ’em out. We 
can’t raise them with these lines; the lines ‘Il sn 
sure!” I exclaimed. Enochs said “d—n,” and drew ub 
his line minus hook and sinker. Dick, more patiertt, 
was still playing his fish, and at last I could feel that 
mine was yielding stubbornly, but surely, little by little. 
When I had worked him almost to the surface, I got 
down flat and reached for him under the water. I was 
fortunate enough to get my fingers into his gills and lift 
him out just as he was about to lunge away in a final 
effort. Dick followed my methods, and lifted his fish 
out also. Big trout? Why, these fish were patriarchs— 
six, possibly eight-pounders, and looking more like 
salmon than trout. 

Certainly we were baited and in after them again 
with more speed and celerity than is common to probate 
courts; but in our excitement we got our lines almost as 
much tangled as legal phraseology, and in our struggles 
with the tackle, one of us—I think it was me—got into the 
water. i was wet to the middle, but was too game a 
fisherman to admit that I nearly froze to death. But I 
wonder to this moment how it is that such icy water 
remains liquid. However, we got our tackle straight 
and were at once busy with fish again, for a few instants, 
and then each of us swore a word or two as we pulled 
up our limp lines all minus bait, hooks and sinkers. 
This was serious, as we had no more hooks, other than 
brook trout fly-hooks, which were utterly useless here. 

Remembering a collection of pothooks made ‘from 
heavy wire that were in the old stone chimney, we hur- 
ried away to the hut and spent the balance of a valua- 
ble forenoon fashioning them into fish hooks. While 
Enochs and I were engaged fixing hooks and tackle, I 
told Dick to dig another hole down to water at a dis- 
tance of about a hundred feet from the one we had 
made. I figured that this would enable us to see down 
into the water. 

In making the hooks we got the most of them 
ranging in size from a large trout hook to some large 
enough for sturgeon; but I determined to have at least 
one that would stand the strain that anything likely to 
be lurking in our subterranean lake would put it to; 
so I made a hook about the size and form of a shark 
hook. I then got the stay chains from the wagon and 
linked them together, making a chain about ten feet 
long, to which I attached the shark hook with a sort 
of swivel coupling. I next got the lash ropes and our 
picket ropes of three-quarter inch manila, and after get- 
ting these all spliced together, I had a line a hundred 
yards long. It looked like mighty stiff tackle for trout 
fishing, but I like to be prepared for emergencies. 

After bolting a lunch, no incident of which I can 
now remember, we again hurried to our promising fish- 
ing ground and went into the business for all there was 
in it. Dick had not completed his hole, but he could 
not resist the temptation to take part in the fishing, and 
so we postponed that project. 

We baited the smaller of our improvised hooks first 
and lowered these attached to our heaviest trout lines 
and such pack thread and cordage as we found about 
our blankets, the tent and various parcels in our outfit. 
We had no sooner lowered these lines below the sur- 
face then we had begun to participate in some of the 
liveliest fishing I ever heard of. It would seem that our 
experiments of a few hours had aroused the fish in 
that underground realm until they were ravenous, if 
not crazy. We began to pull them up—trout, salmon- 
trout, fish that seemed to be salmon, and others that 
belonged to no fish family with which we were familiar. 
About every third fish we hooked, however, either 
straightened out our hooks, which were not stiffly 
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enough tempered, or our lines parted, and we lost most 
of our improvised tackle. Every little while we hooked 
fast to something that carried away bait, hook and 
sinker without seeming to notice any impediment in the 
process whatever. 

In the meantime we had hoisted out a collection of 
big fish that were now floundering about us in the water 
holes and upon the grass, and several had been carried 
away by Jack. Most of the fish seemed to be of the 
salmon family, while others looked like mackerel, cod- 
fish, pickerel, and one had a mouth like he might be- 
long to the sturgeon or shark division. When the 
smaller tackle was exhausted, I resolved to put the 
shark tackle into commission. As I arranged the pile 
of chain and rope I was joshed by Enochs and Dick, 
but neither of them could do it with much sincerity. 
I simply asserted that if there was anything too large 
in that hole for the outfit I now had, some one had to 
go for more rope and competent tackle. Telling Dick 
to finish the second hole, so that it would give us some 
chance to see in the depths below, I put on about two 
pounds of meat and let down the line yard by yard, 
until I had paid out at least a hundred feet of it, and no 
bottom sounded. I let down more and more, until I 
thought it wise to reserve enough to make fast to some- 
thing, and to allow a little to play out with. 

Some time passed without anything more than nib- 
bles at the big bait. Once in a while there was a jerk 
that pulled out a foot or more of the rope, but I judged 
from the feel of it that it was fish of not more than 
twenty or forty ponds—possibly salmon. Enochs had 
been examining the fish we had landed, and he was 
about half persuaded of the correctness of my theory, 
that this buried lake of ours might be connected with 
the sea by some subterranean river or channel. It is 
true we were about two hundred miles from the coast; 
but not many miles north of us there was at least one 
river that had no known outlet, but sank and lost itself 
in the earth. These fish were certainly different from 
any known inland fish and— 

About that time there was a tug at the rope that 
nearly took my breath, and I barely escaped getting a 
leg fouled in the coils of rope that now rapidly ran out. 
Enochs and I both grasped it, gave it the strongest 
jerk we were capable of, and then we immediately had 
our hands blistered for our pains. The rope ran out 
like it was either foul of a whale or a freight train. I 
got a half-hitch around the end of the largest pole, and 
as the rope ran out, it fairly burned a collar on the pole. 
It smoked and sparks flew, so that I cast the coil loose 
in the water, while Enochs made the extreme end fast 
to a cross-pole. 

As soon as the slack rope had paid outa little it 
stopped, and as far as we could see our fish—or what- 
ever we had hooked—had apparently pulled loose or got 
off the hook. We began to take in rope, and Rept coil- 
ing it on the pole platform until we had it about two- 
thirds in; then we felt something to which we were fast. 
It felt like a log or fouled line, and we gave it a good 
jerk, for which we were immediately paid by more 
blisters upon our hands. I again hastily dumped the 
coils of slack rope into the water, while it kept us busy 
to keep from going along with it, as it now fairly 
whizzed and sizzled as it cut down into the water. 

“We've got to make fast to something with spring to 
it,” I said. “If it rushes the rope all out like that, some- 
thing has to give way. Carry the end out as far as it 
will go. There’s a small tree over there near our 
wagon. If it will reach the tree, tie it as high up as 
ee! can, so the tree will answer for a springpole. Be 

ively! 

Enochs ran with the rope out to the edge of the wet 
ground, while the slack was coming ‘in nicely. Dick 
ran to ‘his assistance, while I steadily reefed in. They 
had almost reached the tree, when I felt the old dead 
weight, there was a sudden strain on the rope below, 
and away she started. The boys reached for the tree, 
failed, felt the rope slipping from them, and in despera- 
tion they ran the end around the wagon tongue, and 
made it fast. They had barely accomplished this, when 
the line went taught and the wagon started forward 
with the ready speed of_an automobile. The wagon was 
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empty, and ran comparatively easy, so I shouted to 
Dick and Enochs to get in, while I ran for it myself. 
We all clambered in, for a novel ride indeed. As the 
speed increased I put on the brake, but as the wheels 
ae reached wet ground the wagon slid along like a 
sled. 

We went right along, notwithstanding the brake, ang 
we could see the rope smoke where it paid over a pole 
at the brink of the hole. As we approached the open- 
ing in the sod Enochs and Dick began to climb back 
out of the seat and crowd me further toward the rear 
end of the wagon. It looked as though we might de- 
velop into a submarine affair, and we had begun to 
mutiny and desert the ship, when the rope again slack- 
ened, just in time to save us from thinking we were 
scared. 

We all got out of the wagon with a great deal of 
anxiety that had been steadily accumulating. This kind 
of fishing was getting laborious. The rope was slacking 
again, and I reefed it in, while I urged the boys to run 
the wagon back. This they did until they had the wagon 
back to the old stand. They were trying to get it toa 
position opposite the tree, when I again felt the old 
ominous strain. I was going to be more cautious now, 
so I signalled the boys to hold fast, and let a little 
slack. 

I hurried to the wagon and explained that we were at 
the danger point, and we would now let the fish take 
the initiative a little. We all got into the wagon again, 
and Jack’s attention having been attracted, he, too, 
came and clambered in. He seemed to have about all 
the fish he could hoist on board. We had just fairly 
got comfortably settled, when there was a tightening of 
the line, and then we started forward, but with very 
respectable moderation. I again manned the brake, 
which answered very well as a sort of drag, while our 
wagon wasn’t such a bad substitute for a reel, or, at 
least, for a sort of capstan in effect—that is, in its 
effect upon the rope. 

We started forward, as I say, with respectable mod- 
eration, but we presently began to scorch a little. I 
applied the brake until it locked the wheels, and then 
we struck the wet ground and went forward as though 
we had lost réspect for ourselves entirely. The next 
thing I remember we had collided with the crib about 
the hole, and as the wagon pole went down the 
momentum we had attained flipped us over endwise into 
the surrounding swamp without any remorse whatso- 
ever. RANSACKER. 


Squirrels and Glass. 


In a shop window were confined two full-grown gray 
squirrels. A section of tree-trunk perhaps five feet in 
height, had been placed upright in this window, and the 
gray squirrels would playfully skip up and down its sur- 
face, and would occasionally jump from it on to the 
smooth polished and perpendicular glass, perhaps a foot 
or a foot and a half distant, and glide rapidly, and some- 
times slowly, over it. Again they would stop and remain 
stationary on the glass for a short time. This was a 
common feat performed by these little animals and many 
onlookers observed it. 

These squirrels seemed to glide over the smooth sur- 
face and apparently did not lift their feet. All my life I 
have known and studied the habits of the gray and other 
species of squirrels in various portions of the United 
States, but never, except in the two cases mentioned, have 
I observed or known of these little animals possessing 
such a power. 


How Do Hares Act When Attacked? 


Monapnock, N. H., Nov. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: May I advertise through your paper for infor- 
mation as to how hares behave when attacked by birds 
of prey? Whether they commonly squat, on the appear- 
ance of such an enemy and generally continue to do so 
to the last, rather than betray motion, even when already 
seen by the hawk or owl; or, in short, under what cir- 
cumstances do they resort to running to save themselves 
from birds of prey? Axssott H. THAYER. 
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Field Notes from Old Sullivan. 


HAvING passed several months in Sullivan and Ulster 
counties this season I should say that game is as abun- 
dant as any time within the last ten or fifteen years. The 
stock of ruffed grouse is large and the birds usually wild 
and well able to take care of themselves. The man who 
wishes to succeed with these grouse must use straight 
powder and not allow himself to be easily discouraged. 
Long tramps over a very rough country are the rule, and 
none but the most thoroughly broken dogs are of much 
service. A wild, heedless pointer or setter is a nuisance, 
as nine times out of ten the birds are flushed far out of 
shot. An experienced animal who knows his game -and 
works carefully will establish his point in many cases, 
and is simply invaluable. In the absence of such a dog 
two or three men will do better and get closer shots by 
themselves. 

The flight of woodcock began in the first moon in 
October and the last birds passed through on the jist 
of the month. In many of the covers the soil is too sandy 
for these birds, as there is-very little feeding ground. In 
a few places, where the ground was really suitable, fair 
bags were made. Personally, I was quite satisfied to pick 
up a couple of woodcock when grouse shooting, and only 
accounted for about a dozen, all told. I found good cov- 
ers but poor feed. 

Quail have been practically exterminated by the ex- 
tremely severe weather of the last two winters, I have 


heard of a few birds but have seen none. Without re- 
stocking it will require several years to re-establish quail 
in this part of the State, and conditions are much the 
same further south. 


_ The deer season opened Nov. 1 for fifteen days in Sul- 
livan county, but I can hear of very few of these ani- 
mals in this section. In the southern part of the county 
they are said to be quite plentiful. They are abundant in 
Ulster county, ‘where, as yet, ‘there has been no open-sea- 
son, A very large bear was shot near Willowemock on 
the 2d of the month. She had two cubs with her, one of 
which was killed at the same time. The men had only 
two bullets, I am told, when’they came upon this family 
of bears, or they would have: bagged both cubs. 

A kingfisher has. been ‘hard at work upon the spawning 
beds of the trout for some time, and it was only on 
Election Day, Nov. 7, that"I was able to bring him to 
book. This is the latest date known, I believe, for this 
bird to be found on the Neversink, but he had too good 
a thing to leave, i. e., great numbers of small trout in the 
shallow tributaries of the main stream. On several occa- 
sions I had seen this kingfisher with trout six or seven 
inches long in his bill, but he was too smart for me until 
this particular afternoon. He was intent upon selecting 
a victim, and I crept yp within-thirty yards.. Even then 
I was ashamed to pot him a-he sat, and he was making 
his escape when the shot overtook him. -Such scruples 
are foolish when one. remembers the enormous damage 
done by this one bird-during the past month. All his 





companions migrated southward long ago. These birds 
were unusually numerous on the trout streams of Ulster 
and Sullivan counties this summer. Probably the low 
water, caused by the long drouth, was quite to their taste. 
At one large trout hatchery I was told that nearly fifty 
had been killed. . They are handsome birds, and I would 
no care to have them exterminated; yet, their numbers 
should be kept within bounds. . 

A few of those beautiful birds, the osprey, or fishing 
eagle, are seen every summer on the Neversink. [his 
river is still at its old tricks, and frequently does great 
damage when on the rampage. Meadows and banks are 
washed away and many of the pools are far shallowet 
than a few years ago; indeed, some of the smaller ones 
had disappeared altogether, and the stream has changed 
its course entirely. 


As far as I can learn only two deer were killed in the 
first week of the season in the northern part of Sullivan 
county, one near Mongaup Pond and one in the neigh- 
borhood of Sundown. What has become of the many 
deer known to inhabit this section it is hard to say, un- 
less they were killed in the deep snow of last winter 

Many complaints were made of the damage done by 
these animals to crops and garden patches. As long ago 
as seven years last ‘June I remember seeing the high 
wide inclosures placed around vegetable gardens to pro- 
tect them from the deer at night. This was far up in the 
West Branch in Ulster county. If a tracking snow should 
fall before the expiration of the fifteen days open se2s 
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more deer would be shot. No dogs are allowed and still- 
hunting on a carpet of dry leaves is an unprofitable pur- 
it. 

The ruffed grouse is certainly a hard bird to bring to 
bag at this season of the year. It can fly at top speed 
through the thickest covers and in more open woods rises 
at long range or entirely out of shot. One sees only a 
prown streak against a brown background and is apt to 
toss up the gun and fire without proper aim or allow- 
ance for speed on cross, quartering or rapidly rising shots. 
The difference between a good and a bad shot is some- 
thing less than one second, but that makes all the differ- 
ence between a kill and a clean miss. Deliberate prompt- 
ness is the word. 

Woodcock seem an easy mark when found in grouse 
shooting unless you compare them with the occasional 
bird, which rises close at hand and crosses an open space. 
In dense thickets the woodcock prefers to climb like a 


skyrocket to get above the alders and small timber, and 
on the first flight seldom does his level best. He has been 
enjoying a siesta and probably feels tired and lazy. If he 
has becn shot at and badgered before he will show you 
what he can do. Then, indeed, he whistles through the 
air as if on a special mission, and if missed on the first 
rise mey never be seen again. Woodcock have a large 


brain which they use to good effect if wide awake. I 
have marked woodecock down to a yard and waited with 
my eyes upon the spot until the dogs could be brought 
itp. The dogs made game and trailed but could not find 
the bir The reason being that the woodcock had run 
at once on striking ground and then had quietly taken 
wing agin when at a safe distance. I have proved this 
to my “wn Satisfaction. The strange part of it is that 
these birds are never found again on the same day. 

Wha! a charm there is about this bird and how hard 


we work to find it if we only hear that well known 
whistle. Do you know how this sound is made? I do 
not-k1 that I ever heard it mentioned. Examine the 
next w odcock you kill; turn up the wings and note the 
primar) feathers. The first in the end of the wing (I 
forget .ow many) are not like feathers at all, They re- 
semble long, narrow little sabres, and these are the 
whistle When flying out to feed in the evening the 
woode. ek moves quite rapidly, and in making a quick 
turn yor! will note that the whistle rings out clearly. The 
greater the speed the louder the whistle. This bird 
makes some odd sounds at the breeding season, but is 
usually mute at other times. He has also the strange 


habit of dropping straight down after rising to a con- 


siderabic height. I never saw this déne during the day, 
but think the sound then made is due to the rapid pas- 
sige of the air between the quill feathers, and that they 
ire turned more or less on edge to allow the bird to 
drop. \Voodecck are queer customers, and when thor- 
ughly aroused are surely wiser than Mr. Owl, for all 
he latter's big eyes and boasted wisdom. Both are night 
feeders THEODORE GorRDON, 





A Beefsteak Memory. 


Ix the course of my duties as a salesman for a large 


manuiacturing company I struck a small town on Long 
Island noted as a resort in summer and a great place 
to shoot ducks in the fall; and as has been my custom 


ven visiting places that have a reputation for good 
shooting, | made inquiry as to the condition at that 
time, and found I was late for the best of it. One mer- 
chant, however, who had at one time been a bayman 
and guide, told me that he had been so busy at his 
store he had not been out after duck once that season, 
and that he had the duck fever so bad that if he only 
had some one to go with him he would go, and was 
not afraid but.that he would get his share, as he had the 
use of the best ducking rig on the bay. All this sounded 
good to) me, and we arranged to go the following Mon- 
day, rain or shine. One Sunday I left New York with 
my outtit, which was no small affair, and consisted of 
an old but warm light-colored suit, a suit of extra 
warm underwear, a heavy tan sweater, a knitted hood 
and hip boots, all packed ina telescope. I also had with 
Ne a 12-gauge Winchester shotgun, one hundred shells 
loaded with 3% drams of good smokeless powder, 1% 
ounces of No. 4 chilled shot, and wadded with white 
ielt wads one size Jarger than the shells. This is not a 
crank load, but a good load, the best I know for duck 


Ma Il2-gauge gun. 





I arrived at the town after dark, and my good friend ° 


the storekeeper met me at the depot and surprised me 
by asking if I was ready to start. I said I was, but 
| certainly stretched the truth, as I had not had any- 
thing t» eat since dinner, and was expecting to get 
per beiore starting. But he said, “Get in. We’re 
) d we were on our way before the train had left 
the station. J did not know where we were going, but 
it did not take long to find out that we were bound for 











the beach, where he had a relative who was going to let 
's have his boat and decoys. - We arrived there at 
about ro P. M., and put the horse in the stable and got 


the 





and traps on the boat, which was a sloop- 
rigged ‘ffair. about thirty feet long and twelve feet 
‘eam, snd supposed to. draw about two feet of water. 
id a small cabin eight feet long with a bunk 
“m eac side and a small stove in the center up against 
the centerboard trunk. On the floor was a box of 
Mfevisn ns, such as buckwheat flour, maple syrup, 
rained peaches, bread, butter, pepper, salt, and a nice 
irge -tcak. My friend explained that he had sent 
hem own during the day, and that they were for sup- 
ber an breakfast. At the sound of the word supper a 


‘trang: feeling came over me, and from that minute 
* Was on the job” and commenced to take some in- 
frest i) the trip. 

Atte hanging clothes he said, “We will now get the 
ecoys 1 asked him if we would have to carry them 
lar, we don’t carry them at aH. We will float 
en und,” he said. That seemed rather strange 

ne, 


0 t [ felt suré he knew what he was about, so I 
‘aid no: hing, but followed him to the barnyard, where I 


und ‘bere was a pen that went down the hill to a 
‘mall c-cek, and was fenced with wire netting. We 
nad ony one lantern to see by, but the sight I saw 
some " forget supper for a minute. There were ten 


ki geese and over twenty black ducks, the most 


oi which, I afterward found, were trained decoys. Some 
of these we caught and put in a long box built like a 
flat boat with a slat top. We only took four of the 
geese. He opened a gate at the creek and floated the 
box out to a small skiff; and while I sat in the stern 
and held the short rope that was attached to the duck 
box, he poled the skiff out of the creek around to the 
big boat, and we pulled the box with the ducks and 
geese on to the deck. Everything being on board, we 
pulled up the anchor and poled the boat out in the 
bay. So far so good. By this time my new friend and 
myself were calling each other by our first names—I 
called him Henry and he called me Ed. Away we went. 
Looking at my watch I found it was 11:30. There was 
quite a breeze blowing, and the night was dark and 
cold; I could not understand how he could tell where 
he was going, and I think yet that he did some guessing. 

Soon after we started, he suggested that I take the 
lantern in the cabin, and I would find some kindling 
wood and coal and a small lamp, which I had better 
light, then build a fire and cook some supper. It did 
not take me long to get in action, and how good that 
steak looked, and how good it did smell when I put but- 
ter, pepper and salt on it, and turned it over in the pan. 


_I had. cut some bread, and was about to call to Henry 


to stop the boat for supper, when the boat suddenly 
stopped itself, so suddenly that the lamp fell off the 
box, the centerboard flew up and knocked all the dishes 
I had put on top of the trunk to the floor, spilled the 
coffee all over one of the bunks, and made a great mess 
of everything but the steak. I held on to that, and 
started on deck with the pan, when I heard Henry say, 
“We must have struck a sandbar.” “Yes,” said I, “I 
reckon we did, but I saved the steak.” I heard him say 
something that sounded like “chuck the steak,” then he 
said, “We have got to get this boat off right away; the 
tide is running out fast, and if we don’t get her off now 
we may have to stay until 8 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

I looked at the steak, then at Henry, and carefully 
put the pan under the stove and went on deck for in- 
structions. 

We poled and pushed and gybed her, but finally gave 
it up. All this time Henry was saying things not fit to 
print. Then we held a meeting, as it were, and decided 
that we would move all the ballast aft; and Henry said 
he would go overboard and pry her nose around. It 
was then my conscience smote me, to think I was the 
cause of the trip and had not volunteered to do the 
overboard stunt. Still, it was December, and it was a 
dark and cold night; and I thought that as long as he 
was captain, it was not my place to interfere, so I let 
him have his own way. And, sure enough, over he 
went. There was only two feet of water, but the wind 
was kicking up a sea that soon had him wet through. 
Aiter a lot of hard work, we got her off, and when we 


-found the channel again, we dropped the anchor. I 


looked at my watch and found it was 2:10 A. M. So 
iar we had had a strenuous time. 

Henry came down in the cabin and changed his 
clothes. I put the steak, which was now cold, back on 
the stove, but he said, “There ain’t any use of your 
bothering with that steak: We have got to get out of 
here at once. We must be fixed by 4 o'clock, so as to 
be settled before daybreak, and we have two miles to 
go yet. I want you to stand up near the bow and 
sound for bottom, and when you get four feet or less 
let me know.” : 

I gave one more look at that steak, and under the 
stove it went again, and I on deck with a long pole 
wet with icy water sounding for bottom. Then again 
did I muse with myself and say, “Why did I come duck 
shooting, anyway? I ought to have better sense. I 
could be at home now in my good warm bed and not 
be freezing out there on the bay.” Then, too, I was 
hungry; I was really getting sick; and how glad I was 
when he said, “Throw over the big anchor. -We will 
leave her here.” And we did. 

The first I said after we got the sail in was, “How 
about supper?’ And what do you think he said? 
“What kind of a duck shooter are you, anyhow? It 
seems to me you don’t want to do anything but eat.” 

That remark was the unkindest cut of all. I was too 
far from home to talk back. And I had formed such 
a good opinion of Henry. It did not seem possible he 
could say anything like that and mean it. But I thought 
it would be best to talk gently to him, so I said, “Now, 
see here, old pal, I have had nothing to eat since yester- 
day noon, and I have just got to eat.” 

“Well, go and eat that steak and be quick about it. 
We must get fixed out, and there is no time to lose.” 

It was then I went at that steak. It was cold, for the 
fire had gone out while I was on deck looking for 
bottom; but it was good. He said he would not eat 
until we were all fixed; then, if we had time we would 
have some breakfast; if not, we would wait until about 
8 o'clock, or when the morning flight would be over. 

So we started to fix. First we pushed overboard the 
box with the decoys, and fastened the rope to the stern 
of the skiff, and started to pole for a dark streak which 
J afterward discovered was the shore of an island. 
When we got near enough to wade we got out. I 
pulled the skiff up in the grass, then went back to hold 
the lantern while Henry put out the decoys. It was a 
very interesting sight, as I had never seen live decoys 
put out in a scientific manner before. Every bird had 
a leather band sewed around the leg just above the 
foot. and each band had a small iron ring attached 
The hobble consisted of a piece of codfish line about six 
feet long, with a snap tied to one end and a sharp stick 
about twelve inches long tied to the other. He would 
catch the snap in the ring, and with his foot push the 
stake in the sandy bottom; then let the duck or goose 
swim around. This was done until all were put out. 
The geese were in a burich by themselves .on ‘the left. 
After putting out a few wooden-decoys with‘ the. live 
ones, we pulled the empty box to the edge of the grass 
at the point, banked it up with weeds, grass and any- 
thing handy; then taking the bottom board out of the 
skiff, put it in the box, where it seemed to fit nicely; 
and then with a few more finishing touches to the 
blind, we were ready. Henry said we would have a 
half hour to eat breakfast: so we-got in the skiff and 
poled to the sloop, started a wood fire and mixed some 


buckwheat; and in that half-hour my appetite was gone, 
so were. half a package of buckwheat and a bottle of 
maple syrup. 

Now itor the ducks. We got back into the skiff and 
poled it away around the point some two hundred yards 
from the blind and covered it up with grass, which we 
cut with the butcher knife. Then we waded to our sink- 
box, got in and lay down on our backs and waited for 
the ducks to come. We had not long to wait, as we had 
hardly got comfortably fixed, when we heard the swish 
of wings and the deep, long-drawn quack of a drake 
mallard. We could not see them, although they seemed 
to be within fifty yards of where we lay. It was then 
our decoys began to do business. It seemed as if each 
one got up and flapped its wings, and all quacked at 
once; even the geese honked. But the spasm did not 
last long, and things quieted down to a quack now and 
then. It was long before I felt Henry nudge me, and 
heard him whisper, “Just look at that!” I looked, but 
could see nothing, and told him so, when he said, “Look 
off to the left, the other side of the geese.’ And sure 
enough, there was 2 big bunch of ducks swimming up 
to our decoys. He whispered not to shoot until he gave 
the word, and “don’t shoot anything in the water; re- 
member those decoys don’t belong to me.” So I waited, 
hardly daring to breathe, first looking at the ducks then 
at the boss—I had come to look on him as such by that 
time—but he said not a word. I could stand it no 
longer, and whispered to him, “Let’s get up and give 
it to them.” But he said, “No,” in a way I knew he 
meant it. Then I took another look and lay back and 
shut my eyes. I was mad; good and mad. I could not 
understand why we should not take advantage of the 
opportunity. The clouds had now gone by, and the 
sun just commenced to show, when my dear Henry said, 
“Now get ready, and take those on your side. Don't 
pay any attention to those on my side of the box.” We 
rose up, and it seemed as if there were ducks all around 
us, some even in the grass as close as thirty feet from 
the box. And what a fuss they did make when they saw 
us. They must have been swimming in from all direc- 
tions; but the reason he would not shoot sooner was 
because it was illegal to shoot before sunrise, so he 
said; but I thought that was drawing it mighty fine. 
Well, I got three and he got two dead and two cripples, 
which I wanted to finish then and there; but he said 
we must drive them out of the decoys first, which he 
did, and I shot them. It was a good start—seven black 
ducks to our credit. 

We had pretty good shooting for about one hour, 
then they commenced to quit flying. There were only a 
few in sight, and they would not stool, no matter how 
much our decoys would call. I was just about to get 
up and stretch, when Henry took me by the arm and 
said, “Get down, down close! Don’t move! Here 
comes a bunch of geese.” And sure enough there they 
were, about twelve of them, coming up against the wind 
straight for the decoys and just above the water, 500, 
400, now 300 yards away. It looked as if nothing could 
happen to keep us from getting a good shot. In fact, I 
had begun to pick the ones I was going to shoot at. 
They now seemed to be about 75 yards away, and I 
turned over on my side so I could raise qtickly; but 
they saw me move, and that was enough. Up they 
went over backward, and off to the side in all direc- 
tions but ours. We shot six loads after them, and only 
tipped the wing of one, and by the time it struck the 
water, it was a quarter of a mile away. I did not dare 
look the boss in the eyes. I don’t know if he looked 
at me or not; but I felt guilty of a great crime. He 
did not have to tell me it was my fault, I knew it. All 
he said was, “Come on, get in the boat, let’s go and 
get him.” And away we went. The faster we went the 
iaster the goose went. It was then I realized what a 
wild goose chase meant. But we finally got around him 
and drove him in a cove, and he was ours. When we 
got back we found that two of our duck decoys had 
pulled up their stakes and had swum around the point 
of the island. So we had to go after them; and it took 
such a long time to catch them, the boss said we might 
as well quit and go home, as it was so late there would 
be but little shooting during the day—the wind was 
wrong, or something. He knew I didn’t. I was satisfied 
anyway. So we started to pull up. 

First we. took the bottom board out of the box and 
put it in the skiff where it belonged. Then we pulled 
the box out in the water and commenced to put the 
decoys back in it. Henry would go up to some of them 
and pull up the stake, then let them go, and they would 
swim for the box and try to get on top, anxious to get 
inside. But there were others that made a great fuss 
if we went near them. These, he said, were young 
ducks that had not been handled much, and he said 
that if the two that had got loose had been old ducks 
they would not have left the rest. He said they need 
lots of experience to make good decoys of them, and 
some never get good. Often a young inexperienced 
duck will be drowned the first time it is out when there 
is much of a sea-on; but the old-timers can stand most 
any kind of a sea. if the line is not too short. If a duck 
gets scared and turns tail to the wind, it is all over with 
it if the water is rough, for when their feathers get 
wet they can’t keep on top of the water, and are soon 
down and drowned. The geese -are always more or 
iess nervous when any one goes near them, and pull 
hard at the stake, trying to get away. I asked him 
why he only brought four geese, when he had so many; 
and he said he could get much better work out of them 
when he took one of a pair, for the old geese were 
nearly all mated, and when separated they would call 
better.. I found it so, for I noticed one old gander we 
had out would call every time a gull or any bird would 
come in sight. 

At last we got them all in the box, and fastened down 
the top, pulled it to the sloop and got it on deck. 
Then Henry went into the cabin and came up with a 
tomato can full of corn, which he threw into the box for 
the decoys. We picked up the anchor and started for 

home. While Henry was steering the boat I counted 
the ducks we had killed, and found we had nineteen 
ducks and one goose. 

It did not take long when we arrived at the mouth of 
the creek. to get the decovs back in the pen. I had 
changed. my clothes as we sailed along, and we soon 
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had the horse hitched up and were on our way to the 
depot, where Henry divided the game, giving me the 
goose and taking ten ducks. I certainly felt proud of 
that bunch. Seven big black ducks, two mallards and a 
goose made a good pile; and it was all I could do to 
carry them with my gun and things; but I could not 
think of shipping them. I might check my telescope, 
but the birds had to go with me. 

As we had to wait a few minutes for a train, Henry 
and I had a heart to heart talk. He said he allowed 
he had spoken harshly on one or two occasions, and 
hoped I took no offense. Then I said I guessed it was 
my fault that we had not killed all that flock of geese. 
So we shook hands and called it all off, and began to 
talk of another trip the next season. I was stiff and 
sore and sleepy for a week afterward, still I would go 
again. Why do we? TRAVELER. 


The President’s New Book. 


It is often said that President Roosevelt has a genius 
for doing things, and it might be truly enough added 
for doing unexpected things. Such a thing has just 
been done in the publication by Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
of a volume on sport and adventure written by the 
President and issued almost from the White House. 
Nothing like this has ever happened before in the 
history of this country, and. the sportsmen and the 
nature lovers of the United States may congratulate 
themselves that the President of this country is a man 
who believes that nature and the things pertaining to 
nature are worthy of serious consideration. 

The volume opens with a dedication—in the form of 
a letter—to that veteran naturalist and writer, John 
Burroughs, who has done so much to show the Amer- 
ican public the joy and sweetness that there is in a 
life out of doors. It is a feeling and charming tribute, 
and calls particular attention to one of John Burroughs’ 
many services, his war on the sham nature writers. 

The book is made up of eleven chapters and an ap- 
pendix, a total of 361 pages. It contains about fifty 
illustrations, many of them of great beauty. The frontis- 
piece is a capital picture of Mr. Roosevelt in riding 
costume. 

President Roosevelt’s chapters With the Cougar 
Hounds, A Colorado Bear Hunt and Wolf Coursing 
have been printed within a year or two in Scribner’s 
Magazine. Those on Hunting in the Cattle Country 
and A Shot at a Mountain Sheep, together with Wilder- 
ness Reserves and Books on Big Game have been re- 
vised and added to from various publications of the 
Boone ‘and Crockett Club, while the chapters on the 
White-Tail Deer, Mule Deer and the Wapiti appeared 
in Mr. Caspar Whitney’s Deer Family. 

Every one of these chapters is full of interest and many 
original observai: ~s are recorded. The paper on cougars 
is a very valuabi. contribution to the natural history of 
this beast, and the skins and skeletons collected by the 
President on that hunt, together with the careful 
measurements taken, were most useful from a scientific 
point of view, and have been most helpful in settling 
certain vexed questions about the cougars. The book 
is written in a style which is simple, clear and direct. 
It abounds in touches which show careful observation 
and close reasoning, and in others which testify strongly 
to the author’s enjoyment of outdoor life. 

“All life in the wilderness is so pleasant that the 
temptation is to consider each particular variety, while 
one is enjoying it, as better than any other. A canoe 
trip through the great forests, a trip with a pack train 
among the mountains, a trip on snowshoes through the 
silent mysterious fairy land of the woods in winter— 
each has its peculiar charm. To some men the 
sunny monotony of the great plains is wearisome; 
personally there are few things I have enjoyed more 
than journeying over them where the game was at all 
plentiful.” 

Here is another bit of description which will appeal 
to every man who has enjoyed life in the mountains in 
winter: “The midwinter mountain landscape was very 
beautiful whether under the brilliant blue sky of the 
day, or the starlight or glorious moonlight of the night, 
or when under the dying sun the snowy peaks, and the 
light above kindled into flame, and sank again to gold 
and amber and sombre purple. After the snow storms 
the trees, almost hidden beneath the light feathery 
masses, gave a new and strange look to the mountains, 
as if they were giant masses of frosted silver. Even 
the storms had a beauty of their own. The keen cold 
air, the wonderful Scenery, and the interest and ex- 
citement 6f the sport, made our veins thrill and beat 
with buoyant.life.” 

On his wolf coursing trip Mr. Roosevelt met with a 
wolfer—not in the old sense—but a man who chases 
wolves with dogs, who captured coyotes alive in a man- 
ner so extraordinary that it is worth telling of. 

“We had been shogging along for an hour or more 
when we put up a coyote and started after it. I was 
riding the big D pony I had ridden the afternoon be- 
fore. It was a good and stout horse, but one which my 
weight was certain to distress if I tried to go too fast 
for too long a ride. Moreover, the coyote had a long 
start, and I made up my mind that he would get away 
Accordingly, as the cowboys 
started off at their usual headlong pace, I rode behind 
at a gallop, husbanding my horse. For a mile or so 
the going was very rough up over and down hills and 
among washouts. Then we went over gently rolling 
country for another mile or two, and then came to a 
long broken incline which swept up to a divide some 
four miles ahead of us. Lambert had been riding 
alongside of Abernethy, at the front, but his horse be- 
gan to play out, and needed to be nursed along, so that 
he dropped back level with me. By the time I had 
reached the fodt of this incline the punchers, riding at 
full speed, and had shot their bolts, and one by one I 
passed them, as well as most of the greyhounds. But 
Abernethy was far ahead, his white horse loping along 
witheut showing any signs of distress. Up the long 
slope I did not dare press my animal, and Abernethy 
must have been a mile ahead of me when he struck the 
divide, while where the others ee I had no idea, 
exeept that they were behind me* When I reached the 
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divide I was afraid I might have missed Abernethy, but 
to my delight he was still in sight, far ahead. As we 
began to go down hill I let the horse fairly race; for 
by Abernethy’s motions I could tell that he was close 
to the wolf and that it was no longer running in a 
straight line, so that there was a chance of my over- 
taking them. In a couple of miles I was close enough 
to see what was going on. But one greyhound was 
left with Abernethy. The coyote was obviously tired, 
and Aen: with the aid of his perfectly trained 
horse, was helping the greyhound catch it. Twice he 
headed it, and this enabled me to gain rapidly. They 
had reached a small unwooded creek by the time I was 
within fifty yards; the little wolf tried to break back 
to the left; Abernethy headed it and rode almost over 
it, and it gave a wicked snap at his foot, cutting the 
boot. Then he wheeled and came toward it; again it 
galloped back, and just as it crossed the creek the grey- 
hound made a rush, pinned it by the hind leg and threw 
it. There was a scallle, then a yell from the greyhound 
as the wolf bit it. At the bite the hound let go and 
jumped back a few, feet, and at the same moment 
Abernethy, who had tidden his horse right on them as 
they struggled, leaped off and sprang on top of the wolf. 
He held the reins of the horse with one hand and thrust 
with the other, with a rapidity and precision even greater 
than the rapidity of the wolf's snap, into the wolf's 
mouth, jamming his hand crosswise between the jaws, 
seizing the lower jaw and bending it down so that the 
wolf could not bite him. He had a stout glove on his 
hand, but this would have been of no avail whatever 
had he not seized the animal just as he did; that is, 
behind the canines, while his hand pressed the lips 
against the teeth; with his knees he kept the wolf from 
using its forepaws to break the hold, until it gave up 
struggling. When he thus leaped on and captured this 
coyote it was entirely free, the dog having let go of it; 
and he was obliged to keep hold of the reins of his 
horse with one hand. I was not twenty yards distant at 
the time, and as I leaped off the horse he was sitting 
placidly on the live wolf, his hand between its jaws, 
the greyhounds standing beside him, and his horse 
standing by as placid as he was. In a couple of minutes 
Fortescue and Lambert came up. It was as remark- 
able a feat of the kind as I have ever seen. 

“Through some oversight we had no straps with us, 
and Abernethy had lost the wire which he usually 
carried in order to tie up the wolves’ muzzles—for he 
habitually captured his wolves in this fashion. How- 
ever, Abernethy regarded the lack of straps as nothing 
more than a slight bother. Asking one of us to hold 
his horse, he threw the wolf across in front of the 
saddle, still keeping his grip on the lower jaw, then 
mounted and rode off with us on the back track. The 
wolf was not tied in any way. It was unhurt, and the 
hold he had was on its lower jaw. I was surprised that 
it did not strive to fight with its legs, but after be- 
coming satisfied that it could not bite, it seemed to 
resign itself to its fate, was fairly quiet, and looked 
about with its ears pticked forward. The wolves which 
I subsequently saw him capture, and having tied up 
their muzzles, hold before him on the saddle, acted in 
precisely the same manner.” 

The concluding chapter At Home furnishes a fitting 
close to a volume that contains much that is good and 
much that is interesting; for this last chapter At Home, 
while it deals largely with those smaller things in 
nature to which many sportsmen pay no attention, is 
nevertheless full of that spirit of the naturalist which, 
to us, appears to account for all the many things 
which President Roosevelt has -done in behalf of sport 
and in behalf of the preservation of natural things. 
No one can read over this chapter without seeing very 
clearly how good’ a thing it is for growing child, 
whether boy or girl, to be out of doors and to know 
something of nature in all her various aspects; to be 
interested in the common things which constantly cross 
the path, to be taught how to use eyes and ears in order 
to know what is going on in the woods and fields, and 
so to wish to know why it is going on. It is a good 
thing for the President’s children that he and they go 
abroad together on equal terms to see and hear things 
in nature, and to learn about what they see and hear, 
that the children have pets in whose well being they 
are deeply interested; and it is not less a good thing 
for the President that he and his children possess this 
common interest in natural history work. 

This chapter has in it a deep meaning for all the 
parents in this land, and if these parents have intelligence 
enough to read from this short essay of twenty pages 
the lesson that it contains, such reading cannot fail to 
be of great benefit-to the generation of children that is 
now growing up. 

Of the illustrations in the book we have already 
spoken. They are commonly of homely subjects, the 
camp, a mount, or the pack of hounds, but in pictures 
such as that of the bobcat in the pinyon, or the bear 
well up toward the top of a slender quaking aspen, 
we see things that are curious and unusual. Then, too, 
such illustrations as the pack train on the march, the 
ranch house and the loaded wagon all call back pleasant 
memories of a time that is gone. 





Virginia Shooting. 


Cuase City, Va., Nov. 14.—Having had a temporary 
surfeit of quail shooting the past week some of the shoot- 
ers have been successful in bringing down wild turkeys. 
First among them was Mr. W. I. Gordon, of New York, 
then Capt. O. J. Hayes, of Chase City. Every day the 
legal limit of birds are expressed to friends of hunting 
parties north. Dr. A. H. Boyd, of Charleston, W. Va.. i 
among successful hunters. Mr. W. A. Faunce. of Atlantic 
City, and Mr. J. F VWeod, of Philadelphia, have been 
having every day fir spori with their dogs, brought with 
them, hunting quail. esterday Mr. W. J. Gordon, of 
New York, having a day or two before gotten the range 
of wild turkeys, killing one, brought in four fine bronze 
birds that would delight the heart of any sportsman, one 
gobbler and three hens. B. 
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Kings Afield. 


From the Washington Evening Star. 


_WHEN a common person is honored by being an ip- 
vited guest at a king’s hunting party—even one of the 
little kings—the compliment is immense and the pleasure 
is correspondingly small. Even the princes, dukes 
counts and peers who meet royalty every day and are 
more or less at ease in the exalted presence are not per- 
mitted to do much except to breathe in any manner or 
time not prescribed by a solemn ceremonial code; and as 
to the common person, the awful surroundings generally 
tend to make even that natural function of breathing a 
thing but easy. a 

There was an American business man once—one of 
our merchant princes, you know—who worked it so that 
he was actually invited to Sandringham to hunt when 
King Edward was only the Prince of Wales and i:nown 
as “Tummy” by his peculiar set of aristocratic Bohe- 
mians. The American was really after a chance to do 
that low and vulgar thing—sell goods to the prince. 

He was a good shot and a keen sportsman in his own 
country, where he was and is very haughty and dignified 
not to say pompous, But the splendor of royal majesty 





“so overawed him that to this day he is unable to say what 


v os th who shot it or even if he fired his own gun 
at all. 

The only clear recollection that he has of those won- 
derful two days of royal hunting is; First, that on the 
second night the prince did him the incredible honor of 
appearing in his room in his shirt sleeves, and, se ondly, 
that he sold a “bill of goods” before he left the sacred 
place. 

And yet the Prince of Wales is not an overpowering 
sample of royalty. He has a ponderous, permeating dig- 
nity that is waterproof, but he is nothing like his 1::phew 
Wilhelm of Hohenzollern, or even like that mucl more 
sociable old gentleman, Franz Joseph. 

Their hunting parties rarely include ordinary persons 
who are not “born.” The persons who are privileged to 
carry guns when these two king-emperors hunt ha\e fam. 
ily trees with more branches than any of the trees in the 
forest where they shoot. 

There are no Jacks or Bills, or even Johns or Williams 
among them. Every one has a handle, as long as 1 fry- 
pan whereby to be addressed, and if a stranger listened 
to the conversation all day he would never be able to tell 
a single name of a single guest, for all he would hear 
would be “Highness,” “Durchlaucht,” “Excellency,” 
“Herr Graf,” “Herr Prinz,” “General” and other impres- 
sive titles like them. 

_A poor creature who is not even a “Herr von,” but 
simply a plain mister, would find it impossible to do more 
than just survive in that rarified and high-class atmos- 
phere. Enjoying the hunt would be out of the question. 

Even the drivers (the peasants who beat the cover and 
chase the game toward the shooters) spot a commoner 
immediately and address him a little less respectfully than 
they would dare to do if he were alone and in his proper 
surroundings. The keepers and foresters look at him 
condescendingly and give him infuriatingly friendly ad- 
vice as to his shooting. 

Of course he gets the poorest place in the line, if it is 
a deer drive, as far away from any danger of shooting 
either the Kaiser’s deer or the Kaiser himself as is pos- 
sible without posting him outside of the woods alto- 
gether. And after the ordeal is ended and the royal party 
assembles for a jolly, unceremonious luncheon under the 
greenwood tree, he is saluted with a crushingly demo- 
cratic “Well, Mister . What luck?” from the very 
lips of royalty itself, and he may even be invited to take 
a very personal and intimate drink with such an abso- 
lutely terrifying air of cameraderie that the poor, unborn 
mister generally swallows it the wrong way and retires 
in confusion, not to recover for days and days till the 
splendid honor that was shown to him has become a less 
poignant memory. 

lor generations it has been an understood thing that 
when a king hunts the occasion shall be one for care- 
free merriment, without fetters of ceremony or rank; and 
in accordance with this tradition, it is always accepted 
that serene majesty shall pretend to be amazingly demo- 
cratic and “equal.” But it is also understood solemnly 
that none of the rest of the party shall dream of being 
the same. 

So when the Kaiser appears on the terrace of one of 
his several score of hunting lodges with a delightfully 
familiar “Morning, gentlemen,” there is little danger that 
any one will answer back, “Morning, Bill,” or even plain 
“Goed morning.” without the “Bill.” It is “Good morn- 
ing. majesty,” and a mighty devoted salute, too. 

Nor is there danger that any of the many guests will 
have a cigar in his mouth when the Kaiser appears. Not 
till he lights cigar or pipe do the rest of the jolly, free 
and equal party light up. ; 

Of course, the Kaiser gets the best stand. Equally, ot 
course, only those who are extremely high born have the 
privilege of being posted near him. And unless he has 
informed all and: sundry through his aid that they are 
to shoot when they are ready, it is manners to fire no 
shot till the royal gun has opened the ball. 

lf a fine boar, with extra big tushes, breaks ou: 





of the 


thicket and runs along the line, or if the head oi « stag. 
crowned with thirty or more points, appears among the 
trees, it is manners to reserve fire and let the priv beast 
reach the royal stand. 

Things are not quite as bad with the European princes 
and kings as they are in Persia, where it is corrt etl 
quette to pretend that the shah-in-shah has killed all the 
game that falls during a hunt, and where sharp:!iooters 
are posted all around him to fire at all animals a which 
he fires, so that game at which he aims never © =capés. 
But though the two katsers are really good spc:tsmen. 
willing to play the game pretty fairly, they are ‘ar toe 
much imbued with the creed of royal prerogative to be 
willing to see their guests kill all the game in 1 drive 
before they get a shot at it, or to find, after th- hunt. 
when the kill is laid out in a long line, that the »igges! 
stags or the heaviest boars have all been killed hs some 
body else. 

Kaiser William, especially, feels that any really 1g stag 
has been predestined by an all-wise and properly "spect 
ful Providence to be the billet for his bullet. He» wants 
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to get one that shall be the equal of the grand head of 
sixty-six points that was gathered in by Frederick of 
Prussia in 1696, and which was considered such a wonder 
that it was exchanged for a regiment of soldiers. The 
present Kaiser’s best head of antlers is one of forty-four 
points, which is a trophy that can be shown by hardly 
another hunter in the world. 

The Kaiser’s preserves dot Germany east, west, south 
and north. In the east are great domains, kept wild as 
forests primeval by cunning forestry, where the true elk 
still live in herds, a far more royal game than our Ameri- 
can wapiti. In still other forests are the great deer 
known as Edelhirsch. It is from these herds that the 
wonderful antlers come, for among these animals are 
deer mightier than any that the hunters of free Asia, 
Africa or America ever may hope to see. 

There are boar preservcs and pheasantries. Quail and 
grouse are bred by the thousands every year. In the 
south of the empire are chamois preserves, hanging to 
the sides of white mountains. In Lithuania there are 
even remnants of the wonderful prehistoric bison of Eu- 
rope, the wisent, half again as big as our American bison. 

Everybody knows that the emperor’s left arm is with- 
ered. Few who see him swing his gun on game and shoot 
-teadily all day long would suspect it. So well does he 
hoot that his score since 1872 amounts to 50,798 pieces 
of game. -This includes all sorts of animals, from wis- 
ents and bear to rabbits and foxes, and all sorts of birds, 
‘rom quail to ptarmigans and cranes. 

His record of pheasants alone is enormous, for he is 
accounted one of the best pheasant shots of Europe, ex- 
celled only by Prince August of Coburg-Cohary, who 
once killed 997 pheasants out of a thousand shots in the 
reserves of Ferrieres. 

Of course, these enormous scores could never be made 
hy still-hunting, or even hounding, as we understand 
hunting here. The royal hunters don’t incline much to 
he delights of the trail and the spoor. They don’t waste 

ny precious time in looking for their game. Long be- 
ore they get out of bed on the morning of the hunt 
scores Of beaters have begun to close in. on the preserves 
irom all directions, and the animals are beginning to 
bunch in the woods near the stands. Then all is in readi- 
ness for the final concentric closing in of the ring of beat- 
ers and drivers, to force the animals along the line of tire 
or past the stands. 

These stands are made like little forts when royalty 
hunts, especiaily when the game is such vicious game as 
wild boars. There is little danger that even a desperate 
stag or a ravening mother sow*will be able to charge the 
station of the hunter with any chance of hurting the 
sportsman. 

Past these stands the game flees in steady procession, 
driven out by the hidden men. The hunter has nothing 
to do except to shoot. To a real wilderness hunter, with 
whom the kill is only the final act, and not the most 
thrilling of the hunt, royal hunting would be like fishing. 
But poor old royalty does not know any better, and, if 
it did, could rarely get anything better, for royalty may 
not permit itself to go off alone into the wilderness and 
be a real dead game spoft. 

Within their limits, however, there are many degrees 
of sporting blood. Kaiser Wilhelm and Franz Joseph, 
for instance, though they are willing to shoot at driven 
deer, would disdain to shoot like the Czar and the grand 
dukes and grand duchesses of Russia, who shoot pheas- 
ants that have been carefully carried to the designated 
spot in the baskets just before they arrive. 

People wonder at the energy of Emperor Wilhelm. He 
is a young man. Franz Joseph is seventy-five years old, 
and still climbs sturdily around his Austrian Alps to hunt 
chamois and eagles. Wilhelm’s grandfather, Wilhelm I., 
hunted till his ninetieth year. The Grand Duke Adolf of 
Luxemburg was so enthusiastic a hunter until nearly into 
the nineties that it became a regular practice with his 
huntsmen to weigh all his game before it was drawn, 
while that of the guests was weighed in regular fashion 
after it had been cleaned. Then the old gentleman would 
smile all over and chuckle at the ever-recurring discov- 
ery that he still was able to beat all the young men. _ 

There is one royal hunter who was almost democratic, 
and who really did play earnestly at being just plain 
human when he went a-hunting. That was Prince Regent 
Luitpold of Bavaria. 

A few years ago, when he was eighty-two years old, he 
went into one of the deer preserves to hunt. The inhabi- 
tants had prepared a reception for him. Among other 
things they had selected the most skillful driver for the 
honorable post of driving the royal guest to the shooting 
grounds, 


When everything was in readiness word was received | 


that the prince regent did not wish to have any formality, 
ond that he would arrive incognito as Mr. Somebody-or- 
Other. The committee told the driver immediately that 
he would not drive the prince, but would have a plain 
mister aS passenger. 

The disappointed man, who did not understand the 
subtle principles of traveling incognito, indignantly tore 
the decorations from the carriage and began to swear 
with the fluency of Bavarian swearers, which is pretty 
good, ' , ' 

The prince regent climbed into the carriage, and the 
driver whipped up his horses and continued to swear. 
The passenger tried to engage him in simpler conversa- 
lion, without success. At last he fell back on cigars. Fle 
handed ont a handful to the driver, and passed a gold 
piece to him at the same time. 

The driver looked at the generous gifts for a moment. 
Then he whistled and turned around. 

“Say.” he said, “you. there! I was plenty good and 
nad when they told me that T wasn’t going to drive his 
royal highness. But now [ feel better. That miserable 
old prince regent can go and drive wherever he darned 
well pleaces for all of me. I guess you're as good as 
any old relic of a royal highness, and me and you will 
iust have a corking good time, hey?” 

And the prince regent laughed, and said: “Yes, old 
hoy; me and you will.” 


And they did. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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My First Camp Hunt. 


RichMonp, Va., Nov. 11.—On Monday, Nov. 6, I 
landed in Cheraw, S. C., bound for W. H. Powell’s 
camp, five miles away. I was met by a young man who 
said, “I’ve come to meet the best looking man who gets 
off the train, and you must be the man.” Lifting my 
baggage into the buggy, I was soon speeding away to 
the hunting camp, which was reached in an hour. I 
found a row of tents pitched, and every convenience for 
the comfort of a man who wanted to live out of doors 
and still be as comfortable as if he was at home. There 
were dogs galore, and good ones, too. I had my own 
dogs, but soon saw that I could make a better bag with 
those provided by Mr. Powell for his guests, and left 
mine in the camp. My guide knew every hog path in 
twenty miles of the place, and as he was able to get 
about, while I was inclined toward corpulency, I al- 
lowed him to do the walking, until birds were found. 
He carried a horn, and I responded to his calls. 

It was rather early for good shooting, as the frosts 
had not killed the vines and grass, and many of the 
coveys found were too small to shoot. Besides, the 
weather was hot and dry, making it hard on both man 
and dog. Had I not been handicapped by my two 
hundred pounds of flesh and old age, many a bird now 
roaming the field would have fallen a victim to my old 
reliable Parker. At the age of sixty-one, I find myself 
about as good a shot as I ever was, but I can’t get at 
*em_as I did when I was younger. As it was, I was sat- 
isfied with 141 quail in four days, the majority of them 
falling to my gun. My fifth day, and in a section where 
I was assured of a big find of birds, the rain poured 
down upon us, and we sought shelter under the hos- 
pitable roof of a farmer, who had 5,600 acres of land, 
and who insisted upon our staying with him until the 
weather cleared up. The horse show in New York, to 
which I had promised to go, forced me to leave on a 
beautiful day and at a time when the changed conditions 
in the weather had made it an ideal day for sport. My 
advice to those who come to the Powell camp is to live 
in tents, which are as comfortable and clean as any 
private house could be, and with a kitchen presided over 
by Green, a typical Southern darky of the olden time. 
He is not only a good cook, but possesses a rich fund 
of anecdotes about coons, possums and ghosts which 
makes a tired sportsman hate to go to bed. A man can 
get any kind of sport he wants now, for in addition to 
bird dogs, there are also some trained fox, coon and 
possum dogs. 

I never stopped among a more hospitable people 
than those in and around Cheraw. I spent two nights 
in the old colonial home of Mr. J. H. Hartzell, whose 
charming lady knows how to take care of sportsmen, 
and in whose home ladies, as well as gentlemen, will be 
entertained delightfully while hunting with Mr. Powell. 
Mrs. Hartzell possesses a grace of manner and an air 
of culture and refinement which captivate and make a 
stranger feel at once that he is in the home of a friend, 
while her husband finds time to mingle with his guests 
and assist the hostess in preparing for the comfort of 
everybody. I have often thought it strange that visitors 
coming from the North seeking a milder climate, should 
put up at hotels, when they could be so much better off 
in every way in the homes of these cultured people, who 
appreciate the fact that some other things beside 
climate- are necessary to the happiness of those who 
have to live away from home. 

My possum hunt was a success, but its laughable and 
most enjoyable features must be left for another time, 
as this is already too long. Potk MILLER. 


In the Maine Game Belt. 


Bancor, Me., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The big game shipments continue to hold up, and from 
the present indications not only will last year’s record be 
surpassed but very probably the record of 1902, when the 
greatest shipments of deer and moose ever known in 
Maine were made. The pessimists were fearful for the 
supply of game in the face of such killing, but the fact 
that the deer haye increased faster than the food in many 
localities has shown the need of killing off at least a large 
proportion of the normal increase, if this winter starva- 
tion would be avoided. October saw more deer shipped 
over the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad than in 1902, and 
during this month there have been many days when the 
deer shipments were very close to the hundred mark. 
Moose, too, are coming in good numbers, and some very 
nice antlers are awaiting the final touches at the hands of 
the taxidermists. 

A story published by a Maine newspaper this week 
created quite a sensation, to the effect that the Interna- 
tional Paper Company was about to enter upon a policy 
of driving off all camps from the vast tracts of timber- 
iand under its control. A camp owner in this office and 
talking with your correspondent about the matter said 
that if the rumor were true it meant enormous tracts of 
burnt land another season, for the enraged camp owners 
wouldn't hesitate to destroy all the timber they could in 
retaliation for such exclusion. This is but one phase of 
the question raised by the rumored action, but alone 
offers a mighty reason why the public camp owners, who 
are really the finest fire warden service possible and at 
the same time the cheapest, should be permitted to re- 
main where they have established a business that hurts 
none, and benefits the land owner, as well as all who re- 
ceive a part of the wealth distributed by. the sportsmen 
visitors. It is gratifying to learn through the officers of 
the American Realty Company in this city, which is the 
Maine corporation looking after the International Paper 
Company's realty in this State. that no such action is 
contemplated, and that the camp owners are regarded as 
the best of protection against fire by the company, which 
courts more camps rather than desires to exclude those 
already built. Squatters and other irresponsible campers 
will, however, meet with small favor and be obliged to 
throw up their shacks elsewhere, as only reputable camp 
owners are wanted. 

It was thought when Messrs. Howell and Morse, of 
Newton, Mass., went through here on their way home 
with a moose, four deer, a bear, fox and the limit of 
birds that this bag could safely be counted on to head 
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the list for the season. Three young men, however, 
passed through Bangor to-day with a bunch of game that 
certainly equals the ‘above, and perhaps exceeds it by a 
bit. They are E. L. Howard, of Taunton, Conn.; W. G. 
Howard, of Boucksville, N. Y., and Marvin J. Howard, 
of South Londonderry, Vt., and they have been in camp 
with Abner McPheters and Byron Edgerly, of Penobscot 
county for guides. Their total bag included two moose, 
two bears, five deer and a magnificent lot of partridges, 
at least one of them having twelve. And for fear that 
they might have left some game in the valley of Scott 
Brook, where they hunted, they brought along a fox. 

This is rather an unusual year for albinos, among the 
rare specimens taken being an albino grouse, shot by Ros- 
well L. Crane, of Whiting, and two albino otter, one of 
which was shot by James Hall, of Milo. Hon. Edward 
W. Hyde, of Bath, while at his camp at Doughnut Cove, 
Moosehead Lake, took an unusually handsome buck, al- 
most pure white, with ten point horns. -The buck was a 
large specimen for an albino, weighing about 150 pounds, 
and Mr. Hyde will have it mounted whole. 

Sudden changes have marked the weather of the last 
week, and while for a few days it was sharp and clear, 
following a considerable snowfall of last week, this week 
has seen a change to warm, wet weather, which in most 
of the State has been rain, although coming down in snow 
in the higher portions. At the present writing the snow 
ranges from an inch or so to two feet in the game belt, 
and as it is rapidly growing colder, the hunting is sure to 
be very noisy until a snowfall occurs to cover the crust. 
At Norcross yesterday morning the ice was so firm in the 
cove of North Twin Lake that a hunting party was able 
to walk across the cove on the ice. Ice has formed in 
the coves of Moosehead, but thawed out or broke up so 
that up to date the big lake is still clear, as it probably 
will be for at least three weeks longer, and possibly a 
month. : 

Snow, a good fall of dry, light snow that will permit 
tracking without crusting, is what the hunters are look- 
ing eagerly forward to now, and if that comes within 
the week there will be some lively hustling among the 
sportsmen now in camp, many of whom are just staying 
day after day hoping each morning as they awake that 
the longed for blanket of white has come while they 
slept. Hersert W. Rowe. 





Massachusetts Game. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Several reports on game conditions have come in this 
week from Massachusetts towns. One from Temple- 
ton, Worcester county, says that quail and grouse are 
scarce; one from Rutland, reports no quail seen and 
partridges “not very plenty.” This writer says that 
sportsmen coming into the town and not satisfied with 
hunting, day after day themselves hire other men who 
are crack shots and carry home all the game they can 
get. In his opinion, this is overshadowing the thing, 
and ought to be stopped. There are no quail, some 
partridges in Granby, and the writer would have a 
law regulating the number of birds killed in a day, also 
in a season. 

Your readers are aware that several States have such 
a law, but from its very nature it is difficult to enforce. 
To make it effective wardens should have a right to de- 
mand that the hunter show the contents of his game 
bag (and pockets) and, in case he refuses, to arrest him 
at once without the delay of securing a warrant. In 
our State legislators have not yet been convinced that 
it is safe to clothe wardens with that power. While 
the late Captain Collins was able to get almost every- 
thing he asked for from the Legislature, he was not 
successful in this particular, although he declared he 
would keep trying for it as long as he held his position 
as chairman of the commission. 

Former Representative Butterfield, of | Dunstable, 
Middlesex county, writes, that prospects for game birds 
are about as usual, but, though owners have been noti- 
fied, dogs continue to run deer and he is at a loss to 
know how it can be stopped. He also wishes the viola- 
tion of the Sunday law might be stopped, and adds that 
in his vicinity the game laws are not well observed. 

Poor conditions are reported in Wayland, while Hop- 
kinton, one of the towns benefited by quail planting 
two years ago, reports prospects good for birds this fall. 

The town of Adams has a trapper named “Bill Nye,” 
who has recently shot the largest wildcat seen in 
Western Massachusetts for a long time. It weighed 
twenty-nine pounds and was shot on Savoy Mountain. 

A veteran hunter of Middleboro, P. W. Bump, cele- 
brated his 88th birthday last week and is as fond of 
hunting as ever. He is the nestor of the Assawampsett 
Fox Club and is reputed to have killed more than a 
hundred foxes. 

The accidental discharge of his gun while crawling 
through a barbed-wire fence in Needham, was re- 
sponsible for the death of Mr. Joseph Nickerson, a 
well-known produce dealer in Quincy market, a man 
about 60 years old. 

At Gt. Barrington yesterday P. Mougen, an unnatur- 
alized Frenchman, was in court for hunting without a 
license and for snaring. His -fines were $10 and $20 re- 
spectively. When Judge Sanford asked him if he was 
ignorant of the law, he replied: “Yes; if I had known 
the law, I would have done it in the night time, then 
I would not have keen caught.” 

Our State commissioners have received a few pairs 
of capercailzie and black cock from Sweden. They 
reached Winchester on Thursday and, although when 
first liberated they were unable to walk; they soon re- 
covered the use of their legs and appeared to havé 
recovered from the effects of their confinement for six 
teen days on their journey from Copenhagen. The 
birds were obtained by Mr. Josef Sanburg, of Win- 
chester, a native of Sweden. 

It will be remembered that in 1894 Mr. E. G. Gay, 
now of Clearwater, Me., made an effort to rear some 
of these species in captivity at Auburn, and about that 
time some of the black cock were liberated in the town 
of New Sweden, Me. It is said that last fall some of 
the species were seen in that neighborhood. 

If any of your readers know the results of experi- 
ments with these birds elsewhere, I hope we may hear 
jrom them through your columns. CENTRAL. 
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Canadian Camp Dinner, 


Tue third semi-annual dinner of the Canadian Camp, 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, on: Tuesday, Nov. 14, 
was an occasion of much joy. There was a large atten- 
dance, a liberal feast of reason and many other things, 
and at the end of the dinner a most enjoyable flow of 
soul. .The menu announced such unusual dishes as puree 
of Pennsylvania squirrel, 4 la Colonel Brainard—the 
eminent Arctic explorer; minced spiral-eared Polar mice 
(sic), and curry of the common or cow pasture variety of 
the New England woodchuck trapped by the sage of Cos 
Cob, no doubt Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton. There were 
many other good things to eat which are not so much out 
of the range of the average man’s experience. 

There were about 160 persons present, and the dinner, 
under the management of the dinner committee, Mr. 
Harry V. Radford and Dr. H. T. Galpin, went off very 
happily. At the guests’ table were seated Dr. G. Lenox 
Curtis, president of the club; Rev. Dr. Wilton Mearle 
Smith, who acted as toastmaster; Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, U. S. A.; Surgeon-General S. Suzuki, of the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy; Dr. Howard Kelly, Dr. Robert T. 
Morris, Mr. Caspar Whitney, Harry V. Radford, ex-Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, of Connecticut; John Taylor Hum- 
phrey, Henry Wellington Wack and Mr. L. F. Brown. 

General Miles spoke interestingly of hunting in the 
West, his experience going back many years to the days 
of actual game plenty. Dr. Robert T. Morris gave a 
fascinating ager of his exploring trip with Mr. Wako 
to Hudson’s Bay last summer, and his story was illus- 
trated by sixty lantern slides. There are few people who 
can talk more interestingly than Dr. Morris, or whose 
range Of outdoor subjects is wider; and his talk gave very 
great pleasure to his audience. 

Surgeon-General Suzuki spoke on Japanese interest in 
field sports, and Dr. Howard Kelly told of canoeing on 
the Mississaugua. The occasion was one of great 
pleasure. 

The fourth annual dinner was set for February next. 


Quail in Missouri. 


LincoLn, Mo., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noting that your Missouri notes are few and since we are 
as desirous of representation in the shooting world as our 
neighbors, let me give you some notes on our to-day’s 
shooting. My wife and myself drove out some four and 
one-half miles to the south of Lincoln, arriving about 7 
A. M. at my brother’s house. He accompanied us, and 
with our two pointers and setter we set out toward the 
cornfield in pursuit of Bob White. After walking per- 
haps 150 yards, coming to the margin of the field, in a 
little meadow our over anxious dogs came only fairly to 
a point when whirr was heard the wing note of a large 
covey (or rather two coveys in one), for about one-half 
the number were only half-grown birds. This caused us 
to reserve our fire; and luckily the birds divided nicely. 
We then went in pursuit of the grown birds and two 
minutes later were rewarded by three pretty points, each 


dog north of a high hedge fence with a space of about 
twenty yards between each, and all standing as rigid as 
if statues. On pushing them in we had nice targets, and, 
despite the high hedge, managed to bag four plump birds. 

We then abandoned’ the covey and struck to the south 
down a ravine through the cornfield. On walking about 
200 yards my pointer began to draw and forty yards in 
advance came to a rigid point, backed staunchly by the 
other pointer. A deep and wide ditch was ample cause 
for my being the only person in range; so I pushed the 
dogs in and successfully brought down two birds, a third’ 
one flying in range of my wife’s gun, caused it to drop to 
a double. On account of the wind blowing a consider- 
able gale and the birds backtracking, we again aban- 
doned the bulk of the covey and pushed on to the south, 
bagging occasionally a lone bird. 

In this manner we spent the forenoon reaching the 
house at 12 o’clock sharp with a bag of twenty-one birds 
—seven birds each. We had raised some five large coveys, 
but owing to the high wind the birds would run after 
lighting. giving us and our dogs plenty of hard work to 
locate them again. We expect a more liberal bag of 
birds next time out, when we will be more conservative 
about the weather before starting. 

We have a great many prairie chickens on the prairie 
north of town, but our game law makes them practically 
safe. After Nov. 15 he who bags one will have to use a 
cannon. Our shotguns won't kill chickens 100 to 150 
yards, and that is.as close as they will allow you after 
this season of the year, as they are now congregating into 
large packs and positively won't lie to the dog. 

We also have a goodly number of turkeys in the tim- 
bered regions, and if successful we will probably furnish 
you some chat on this subject later. Ps Ba Ee 








Wild Domestic Turkeys as Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have long since thought that it would be most desir- 

able if our game preserves and breeding parks, especially 
in- the midland and South, would take up the matter of 
savaging domestic turkeys for use as game-birds. In a 
forested country. where they can subsist by scratching, 
especially where there are gums, beech nuts, acorns, tur- 
key berries and the like, they can easily be made wild, es- 
pecially if turned loose with their broods as soon as the 
chicks are strong enough to run. 

The best shooting on turkey I ever knew of was on the 
mountain side near Blackwell’s Springs, Buncombe, 
N. C. The fowls were just tame enough to show them- 
selves freely at the edge of the woods and then shy into 
the undergrowth, or run half a mile when approached. 
Occasionally bands would come to the barn premises in 
rough weather for a handout, but I think the better plan 
would be to put out brush piles and corn, feed systematic- 
ally near runs (streams) and the upland vicinity of laurel 
and reed slashes. Wherever there are cultivated inter- 
vals of maize and pea vines the birds do best of all, espe- 
cially if the patches are as near as half a mile apart be- 
tween wooded areas. 


On Dr. William R. Capehart’s 5,000-acre estate at 
Avoca, Bertie, N. C., there are many bronze and gray 
turkeys in the woods, which are undoubtedly the progeny 
of reverted birds. Experiments in this direction seem to 
me to be more worthy of consideration than the impor- 
tation of capercailzie and black cock at great expense, 
Who will take up the suggestion? The cost is a bagatelle 
and cuts no figure. CHARLES HALLOcK. 
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ac Cleaning Rifles. 


Deer River, Conn., Nov. 
Stream: In last week’s issue of Forest AND STREAM | 
wrote that John P. Boagni asks for information about 
cleaning the high-power smokeless rifle barrel. The prob- 
lem of keeping the barrel bright when using smokeles: 
loads is a very troublesome one and a continual bother to 
a rifleman who takes pride in the condition of his gun. 
Strange to say, | have never met anyone who had a per- 
fect-methed for cleaning out smokeless powder residue, 
although I have sent many queries to riflemen of my ac- 
quaintance. I have tried everything ever heard or though: 
of, but nothing seems to exactly fill the bill. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Boagni has discovered that ordinary oil is woefully 
inefficient for this purpose, and in spite of its liberal use 
rust still appears. 

The first step is to swab out the barrel as clean as pos 
sible with kerosene. Now, take a brass wire brush and 
carefully worm out the stubborn caked powder deposit 
A few turns won't do it, use the brush freely but care 
fully. With ordinary careful use the brass wire cannot 
possibly scratch. Finish up with a, liberal coating of 
sperm oil or vaseline to which is added a pinch of wash- 
ing soda, and you have the best thing I have ever found. 

RANCHER. 





Currituck Shooting. 


Raveicu, N. C., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have received the following letter from John R. Up- 
church, the chief State game warden, who Nov. 1 was 
sent to Currituck Sound for the season to prevent the in- 
fractions of the laws. The letter is dated at Poplar 
3ranch, Currituck county, and says: “I have been here 
one week to-night, and have information against six per- 
sons for violating the laws; will get warrants to-morrow 
morning and start after them. Some live on Killie Haw 
Island and two in Camden county. I have just got my 
yacht (gasolene) and she runs like a top. She will easily 
make eight miles an hour. There are a large number of 
swan, geese and ducks already here, but gunners say they 
are very hard to kill and will be until the weather gets 
cold. There are no non-resident hunters here as yet, but 
we are looking for some to-morrow. I find the citizens 


very clever to me and I feel quite sure they will help me 
to enforce the law. The people here are very glad to have 
ihe wardens here to keep down fire lighting.” 

Upchurch is a nervy and capable man, and I expect him 
to make a good record in looking after the most import- 


Frep. A. Oxps. 


ant ducking territory in all the world. 





The Dominating Carp. 





Third Paper. 


Evanston, Ill, Nov. 9—So much comment pro and 
con has becn made in regard to the edible quality of the 
outlawed carp that I concluded that the culinary experi- 
ence of others in this matter was not at all satisfying to 
me, as I desired practical evidence with my own sali- 
varies. There are so many grades of gastrics that what 
would be a delight to some would be displeasing to 
others. Our waxen wings frequently melt under the cruel 
fire of reality while the white frost of experience dis- 
covers the spider’s web. A Digger Indian, who rejoices 
in a grasshopper pie, would not be a fit subject with 
whom to discuss the toothsomeness of the carp, nor 
would an almond-eyed Celestial, who frequently eats his 
fish raw, be a desirable juryman. Nothing would satisfy 
me but the straight goods, and I therefore determined to 
masticate a few morsels of the transplanted carp, even if 
the coroner was to be called in after the banquet. In 
order to facilitate mdtters for bringing this culinary 
tableau of the kitchen into the lime light I gave a close 
tip to my agreeable and companionable host to bring on 
his return from Chicago a goodly carp for the evening 
dinner and criticism. 

This was to be a state secret between us, as to the 
species of fish to be served at the forthcoming feast to 
the household which comprised, in addition to ourselves, 
the maitresse and her three lovely little daughters, rang- 
ing from six to ten years, and each of whom had a highly 
cultured palate, whe could almost by ituition tell a 
coarse-grained fish from one of a more delicate fiber. 

| met him at the station that evening and sure enough 
he had that particular fish upon which we were to sit in 
judgment and satisfy ourselves whether it was a thor 
oughbred and worthy to be classed with the imperial 
family of fishes or be declared of ignoble birth and con- 
sequently receive the frozen hand and icy heart. 

We plotted as we tramped along the boulevard and 
drew many amusing pictures under roses and violets that 
we opined would take place around-the banqueting board, 
for we were confident that the entire family would spurn 
the finny alien, as they had been generously luxuriating 
on whitefish the past day or two, and hence the decision 
would, under these circumstances, be of exceeding in- 
terest. The change would doubtless be too radical and 
really looked like packing the jury. If agreeable to the 
inedame,. it was determined to have it served as a boil 
as the carp is at jts very best so dished. It being de 





sirous to have immediate decision, the presiding deity of 
the culinary at once took charge of his carpship, and on 
ascertaining that the hostess was heart and hand with 
us in the manner of serving it, it was soon in a bath of 
steam, sending its unquestionable fragrance throughout 
the circumscribed domain of the kitchen. 

In about an hour after we had clicked the ivories over 
the green baize in the billiard room we were requested to 
prepare for the feast, which we did with military 
promptness. 

“Suppose,” I whispered to the host as we brought up 
the rear of the grand march to the dining room, “that 
the carp is pronounced all O. K., what then?” 

“Why,” he responded, “we will have to bow in humil- 
ity and wear sack cloth for thirty days; but really I don’t 
anticipate such a failure, for their palates are yet in evi- 
dlence with the whitefish of yesterday, and no such fiasco 
is to be considered at all.” 

Thus reassured I walked on with an air of triumph 
possessing me as if I had already the prize in hand. It 
was really a momentous period after the empty soup 
dishes had been removed and the carp, all gracefully and 
daintily garnished and jellied, was brought in in his 
sepulchered tomb of china and placed at the head of the 
table. It made, amid the glitter of cut-glass and gleaming 
silverware and flashing lights, a briliiant picture, where 
a served-up crow might pass at a premium. It was really 
a skillfully executed piece of artistic work on the part of 
the cuisiniére. This was our great danger, and we now 
felt as if the executioner would soon have our heads on 
the block. We began to pale and grew quite nervous and 
felt. as if a bucket of ice water was trickling down our 
hacks. The fish was soon in sections and the platters 
sufficiently hot, and the fragrance of the flowers that gen 
erously decorated the table all aided in giving a decided 
keenness to our gastrics. The madame was the first to 
roll a morsel under her tongue, and as she did so a 
troubled shade overspread her expressive face, and then 
she asked for the tabasco sauce, and at that my confi- 
dence as to success rose. The sauce was liberally 
sprinkled on the fish, as if we thought to make it palat- 
able, and then another choice piece with additional sauce 
was taken for mastication. She worried with it quite 
awhile, as if in epicurean distress, and managed at last 
to let the salivaries take it in charge, and seemed pleased 
that she had parted with it. 

Neither she nor her three handsome girls at this time 
seemed.to be wallowing in epicurean voluptuousness, nor 
poised,as if they were sybarites at a feast of Lucullus, 
they acted more like Pythagorean disciples striving for 
_self-restraint, 


She now nervously but gracefully turned to her de- 
voted husband and intcrrogated as to the nomenclature 
of the fish. under c.iiaary treatment. He, fortunately, 
being noted for expedients when danger threatened, very 
promptly gave the oriental name of the fish, “Sassan.” 
That is a very unique name, and thinking it a pleasantry 
i? which he frequently indulged, responded in a slightly 
cyncal manner: “That, I presume, is Sanscrit, and its 
interpretation signifies Sally Ann.” At this the children 
seemed greatly amused and sent a rimple of melody rip- 
pling through the spacious room. The merriment sub- 
siding, the madame very emphatically stated that “while 
the delicious and rose-like fragrance as well as tooth- 
someness of the whitefish we had yesterday lingers with 
me as a poetic reminiscence, I will not sigh for this fish 
of the wave.” 

At this juncture the oldest girl, a handsome little prin- 
cess, who had laid aside her plate of “Sassan” almost un- 
touched, said in tones of supreme disgust: “I really 
think the fish the most tasteless we have ever had.” And 
then the platter, with contents, went into serving hands 
and out of sight. 

Now, the sandwiched girl, the betwixt and between of 
the trinity, rose to the importance of the occasion and 
declared in a plaintive way that “The only thing worth 
considering was the egg sauce, and that was perfectly 
lovely.” - The kindergarten girl, who had long been wait- 
ing her opportunity for an opening, could not, now that 
she had the floor, let the discussion close without expres- 
sing an opinion as to the demerits of the fish, and there- 
fore announced in a somewhat disappointing manner that 

“It was good enough for Joe,” the handsome house dog, 
who would assuredly take the first prize for beauty at 
any hench show; and then the little fairy subsided, think 
ing. doubtless, ‘that children who chase butterflies and 
catch grasshoppers should be seen and not heard. 


The host and I did not go to such extremes as the 
epicurean critics, for we believed in that eternal justice 
which tends to foster in men those stronger qualities 
which would never permit them to accept a $150,000 
annual salary as a presiding official of an insurance cor- 
poration. We parenthetically mention this as an indicative 
of always presenting facts wherein the alien carp is under 
consideration. Having thus, we hope, established confi- 


dence with all we will take up the tangled thread of the 
discourse by stating that we could only endure the carp. 
not love it, for we looked upon it as ranking seventy-five 
per cent. below the whitefish, and a very slight shade, in- 
deed. above the buffalo, another coarse fish, which has 
been consigned time and again to charm the lone ferrs 
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man of the Styx with anything but melodious accom- 


Here the governor, as the host is frequently called, ex- 
plained to his wife that the term “Sassan” was applied to 
the carp in the regions of the Caspian Sea, where it was 
found in great numbers. At this explanation the madame 
smiled and responding, said: 

“T really was under the impression that you were 
giving me a sprinkling of Attic salt, and I thought it 
would simply be a Roland for an Oliver by giving you a 
little pepper.” 

And with a liberal indulgence in some more substantials 
and delicacies, with coffee and choice wine, our carp din- 
ner ended, not only delightfully but instructively, with its 
total abolishment from my host’s larder. He was a bon 
vivant and believed in an enjoyable menu. 

In connection with the above I will present a few 
figures for consideration and analysis in regard to_the 
reproductivity of this fish, which exceeds by seventy-five 
per cent. that of any other fish. To illustrate, a carp 
weighing 4 Or 5 pounds contains on an average 400,000 to 
500,000 eggs, and some statements go much higher. Say, 
for instance, that from one carp at least two fish will 
survive. Now, take 1,000,000 carp, half of them being 
females, and the increase the first year would be 1,000,000. 

Now, on the compound interest system the figures 
would stand for first five years at 64,000,000, for ten years 
the number would be 2,048,000,000. Again at fifteen years 
it would reach the enormous amount of 18,384,000,000. 
We now close the statement for twenty years, as the 
aniount seems to grow so rapidly as to almost carry it 
beyond calculation. The figures are startling and amount 
to 1,181,276,000,000, With our Great Lakes of the North- 
west containing, as a starter, 1,000,000 carp, of which there 
is cvidently a much greater number in them now, you can 
probably, 1f the numbers are not confusing, realize what 
they will contain twenty years hence if the lakes will only 
hoid them, and on that we have not figured. This is 
sin ply mathematics that establishes the facts and figures 
beyond dispute. 

llaving taken up mathematics to prove the dangerous 
results of carp propagation to our Great Lakes we will 
solve another problem as to its dire effects commercially, 
and this came authoritatively in conversing with an 
official of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., previous to my departure for the fishing 
banks and streams of the Northwest. I questioned him 
as to the number of anglers that annually took the train 
over his railway. He stated that 10,000 would be near 
the figure. Now, each one of these would, on an average, 
spend $40 for their rail fare, which would make a total of 
$400,000. Exclusive of this amount their expenditures 
for the trip averaging a stay of a month, would be for 
each about $150, aggregating a total of $1,500,000. The 
sui total of the two would make an aggregate of 
$1,900,000. Fully three-fourths of this would be lost to 
the railways, hotels, boarding houses, guides, boatmen, 
etc., if the carp reaches its culmination as foreshadowed 
by the figures above and rules supreme, which it assur- 
edly would over the lakes and the rivers tributary 
thereto. This is only the loss that would be entailed 
through one railway, and now we leave it to you to figure 
on the other railways which radiate through other parts 
of the territory occupied by these lakes and rivers. When 
you come to fully realize on this enormous loss I don’t 
think you will find any profits to realize on by the intro- 
duction of the carp to this country. It is a base alien 
that has nothing to recommend it, not even its edibility. 
Are we therefore to tamely submit to this outrage which 
bids fair to destroy our magnificent game and toothsome 
fishes ? 

Some men are apt to prefer error to fact. Their pre- 
judice is like the spider that makes everywhere its home. 
It has neither taste nor choice of place, and all that it 
requires is room. If the one prepares her food by poison- 
ing it to her palate and her use, the other does the same. 
Prejudice, therefore, may be denominated the spider of 
the mind. Whatever excites the spirit of contradiction 
is capable of producing the last effects of heroism, which 
is only the highest pitch of obstinacy in a good or bad 
cause, in wisdom or folly. ; ; 

One of the greatest losses we deplore—and it will 
occur with the increase of carp—is the delights of the 
angle, the contemplative man’s recreation. Many thou- 
sands of our citizens will lament with us this prospective 
calamity. 

No sport embraces so extensive a literature nor has 
been so enthusiastically considered as that which descants 
upon the 

“Dancing cork and bending reed,” 


or which treats of the fascinations accompanying the 
poetic pastime of the ardent angler. Beyond ali other 
recreations it is the most idyllic and most satisfying. It 
brings the angler into close and intimate communion with 
nature. It takes him into flowery meadows and shady 
woods; by the side of murmuring brooks, silver cascades 
and erystal rivers; through deep ravines and into. valleys 
clothed in vernal beauty and made vocal with rippling 
waters and the warbling of feathered songsters. It is a 
fragrance of tenderness and of mild, soothing peace. “It 
141s been so for us since Izaak Walton sang its beatific 
raises, and made its home classical for all ears and 
iearts. He has made fishing the type of the gentle mind 
hat finds, even in the midst of hot and angry tumults, a 
refuge for quiet homes and a haunt of peace by happy 
river sides.” 
The very memory of it will ever keep me from despair, 
and all my life I shall thank God that I have often known 
its gentle touch to lead me to the heights I never could 
rach without it, and 10 replace my doubt and unbelief 
‘ith a simple reverent trust. And now to think that this 
delicious pastime is in jeopardy is enough to make the 
\ery angels weep. ALEX. STARBUCK. 
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Old Man Bassford and the Shark, 


It was at one of the swell Florida hotels, where the 
bell boys hand back, with a lofty air of disdain, any -tip 
under a dollar. How old man Bassford blew into such 
:1) atmosphere L don’t know, but he got there some way. 
Some one had caught an 18-foot man-eating shark and; it 
had been hauled upon the dock in front of the hotel. 
The hotel guests were grouped around it as thick as. bees 


. 
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The great fish was resting upon its belly, its great mouth 
hidden from view, 

Mr. Bassford approached the guide, whe had the fish in 
charge, and insisted that the shark be turned over. The 
guide hesitated to go to the trouble and wanted to know 
why Mr. Bassford wanted to see the face of the shark. 
_“Why,” replied Bassford, “I want to see if he looks 
like our hotel manager.” 

That settled it, and the assembled guests seconded Mr. 
Bassford’s request. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





The Carp Question—A Suggestion. 


THE controversy “fur and agin the carp” may be ex- 
pected to last for some years, and to furnish satisfaction 
for advocates of either side. Meanwhile, those of us who 
really know about the carp will keep in mind two salient 
points, irrespective of the controversy. 

(1) The carp is an excellent food fish. 

(2) The carp in some waters disturbs the balance of 
nature in such a way as to make him a nuisance in: those 
particular waters. 

I have a suggestion to make in reference to the second 
point. The jackfish (Esox lucius) is common in Cana- 
dian waters, and can be introduced much farther south 
without trouble. The jackfish frequently attains a size of 
more than 20 pounds—sometimes nearly double that. It 
is a very fine fish for the table, and individuals above 10 
pounds weight require skill in the capture. The jackfish 
.lives harmoniously enough with trout and bass in many 
waters to-day. Its favorite food consists of members of 
the carp family, and in trout and salmon waters I have 
usually found suckers in the stomachs of jackfish caught 
there. Sometimes a jackfish will pick up a game fish; but 
like most race horses, he is naturally lazy, and -would 
rather walk than run. His favorite lurking place- is 
among the weeds in shallow water, and let a carp beware 
if he seeks to eat up the house of the proprietor of any 
given weed patch. My belief is that the jackfish intro- 
duced into waters disturbed by an overplus of carp would 
restore the balance of nature in those waters, without at 
the same time becoming a nuisance: himself. The reason 
for this belief is founded upon the facts of the known 
relation between jackfish and other game fish in waters 
in which they exist together naturally in Canada at pres- 
ent, and also upon the fact that the European jackfish 
keeps in proper balance in waters where he and game 
fish and carp have lived together for centuries. I would 
experiment with the jackfish not only in “carp infested” 
waters, but also in waters where the common pickerels 
(Esox reticulatus and fasciatus) have been introduced to 
the detriment of game fish. In the Adirondacks and 
in Maine the jackfish might be expected to eat up pickerel 
and suckers, and to allow the return of trout to waters 
where the pickerels have played havoc. Even where. the 
jackfish did destroy some game fish, he would give the 
fisherman a quid pro quo in his great size, fine table 
qualities and character as a fish fairly belonging in the 
game fish list. Rosert T. Morris. 

New York, Nov. 16. 





The New York Chief Protector. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The New York Evening Post says this evening (Nov. 
20) that John B. Burnham, of Essex county, is in line for 
appointment to the office of Chief Game Protector, and 
that he will be appointed as ordinary protector in order 
to familiarize himself with the duties of the head office 
and prepare for the necessary civil service examination. 

If Mr. Burnham is appointed to the office by Commis- 
sioner Whipple we can rest assured that everything pos- 
sible will be done to stop the disregard of the State game 
and fish laws which has prevailed in the Adirondacks for 
time out of mind. Mr. Burnham is better fitted for that 
office than anyone I know of. His journey into and out 
of Alaska on skis, in a paper canoe and with dogs shows 
the kind of physique which will make him the leader in 
expeditions after crusters, and his woodcraft knowledge 
is such that he will be able to hunt out the miserable 
crew that jack and hound deer contrary to law, and, 
worse yet, contrary to the best interests of Adirondack 
game protection. 

Anyone who has followed Mr. Burnham’s articles in 
your paper knows that he is a woodsman, able with his 
rifle, ax and snow shoes—and that kind of a man is 
needed to direct and lead the movements of the game pro- 
tectors of the State. 

Mr. Whipple’s choice of Mr. Burnham for Chief Game 
Protector is the best indication we have that the Adiron- 
dack region is in the hands of a man who intends to pro- 
tect it from the men who have for years back spoiled the 
State’s fairy land of nature. 

I don’t agree with Mr. Whipple in his belief that there 
is nothing to worry about in regard to lost State lands, 
but I do heartily agree with him if he puts the protection 
of the State’s game up to Mr. Burnham. I hope and 
belicve that this will remove one cause of anxiety which 
has festered the hearts of the nature lovers of the State. 

RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 





Kingfish at Miami. 


THe Miamt Metropolis of Nov. 13. reports: The 
scarcity of kingfish is proving an unsolvable enigma to the 
local fishermen, who state that never before have they 
been known to be so late in making their appearance in 
these waters. On one or two occasions small schools 
of them have been seen and a few captured, but in the 
last week they have been totally absent. Last night Capt. 
Albert Hienkle went to sea in the Seminole and _ this 
morning made several trips over the fishing ground, but 
failed to get a strike or even see one of the game mon- 
sters. He was successful, however, in capturing several 
mackerel, and a number of amberjacks and barracudas. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
dirécted to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have na other office, 
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The Houseboat and its Uses. 


_ In England the term houseboat is familiar enough, 
for houseboats have been in use there for about fiity 
years; but in this country comparatively few people 
know what a houseboat is. Not because houseboats 
have not long existed here, however, for a hundred 
years ago our forefathers used to journey down the 
Ohio and again down the Mississippi in arks or flat- 
boats, which differed in no essential particular from the 
simpler houseboats of to-day. The addition of power 
to the houseboat and its use as a pleasure craft, are 
modern developments. 

Under the title “Houseboats and Houseboating,” Mr. 
Albert Bradlee Hunt has brought together a great 
amount of interesting and useful information concern- 
ing houseboats and the manner of living on them. 
The purpose of the volume is three-fold; he wishes to 
make known the opportunities that American waters 
afford for the enjoyment of life on the houseboat; to 
set forth the developments which houseboating has at- 
tained in this country, and most of all, to so picture 
the advantages of the houseboat and the attractions ot 
life on it that larger numbers of people may be led to 
prove for themselves its comforts and its pleasures. 
“The houseboat already has a place on many waters of 
the United States from Casco Bay to the Golden Gate; 
from the St. Lawrence to Lake Worth; and with every 
season the boats are increasing in numbers and grow- 
ing in favor. Permanent popularity is assured, for the 
houseboat possesses qualities which are lasting in their 
appeal. Houseboating is simple and domestic. In it 
are combined life on the water, and that home life 
which we care the most for.” 

It seems an odd thing that this is the first volume 
ever written about houseboats, and it would seem as if 
it were so complete as to leave no room for any future 
volume unless unexpected improvements and discoveries 
shall be made in this connection. The book is a 
compendium of the architecture of the houseboat, giv- 
ing beautiful pictures of different types of these vessels 
in different situations, and giving as well, by means of 
plans and diagrams, such full information as to their 
lines, interior divisions and general arrangements, that 
any builder—one might even say, any carpenter—could 
construct one from these plans. The illustrations in- 
clude houseboats in England and in America, power 
houseboats and immobile houseboats. There is a chapter 
on gasolene power for houseboats. 

To the women attracted to the subject and to many 
of the men, the most attractive chapters in this inter- 
esting volume will be the ones which deal with life on 
the houseboat. The pictures of the interiors show all 
descriptions of rooms, from the plainest bunk room to 
the most luxurious fittings with open fireplaces. In 
many houseboats there are on the lower deck kitchens, 
boiler rooms, laundries and bath rooms; above are the 
bedrooms and living rooms, which may be as attractive 
as the means of the owner can make them. Mr. Hunt’s 
chapter on Interior Fittings and Furnishing is very 
suggestive. 

Each houseboater has his own ideas of the joys of 
houseboat life, but interesting at this season of the 
year, when the winds blow chill and the dried leaves are 
chasing one another in a whirl across the fields and 
heaping themselves up in the fence corners, is this pic- 
ture of houseboating in Florida: “During the season, 
beautiful Lake Worth at any moment during the day 
presents a pretty sight, with the many electric launches 
swiftly sailing in all directions, and with a half-dozen 
houseboats moored along the channel of the lake. At 
night these boats, with their electric lights and the dis- 
tant lights of West Palm Beach, add greatly to the 
charms of the walk along the lake or front avenue. It 
is all very well to drift lazily in one’s own boat and 
moor where one will; but it is an uncommonly pleasant 
thing to moor among other houseboats, to exchange 
social amenities, to meet other idlers informally under 
the gay awnings on summer afternoons, or in the 
moonlight to listen to the twang of guitars, the lilt 
of a girl’s voice, the shiver of cracked ice against the 


- glasses, to watch the expert handling of a chafing dish, 


to dance cakewalks down between the palms and 
flowers under the swaying Japanese lanterns; to be 
highly gregarious for a time, and then to go idling 
on, leaving conventions and social obligations behind. 
They do that sort of thing down on the Indian River; 
and since the time when the late Pierre Lorillard towed 
the first houseboat into those -waters, a whole fleet of 
craft has sprung up, ranging in importance from boats 
little more pretentious than the shanty boats of the 
Ohio to floating homes, equipped with every con- 
venience and luxury. Many of them represent an outlay 
of about $500, while others will run up into the thou- 
sands, and are as spacious and luxuriots in appoint- 
ment as money can make them.” 

Compare with that picture one of the sportsman, who 
has his inexpensive houseboat on western lake or river, 
a craft which serves as a place for eating and sleeping, 
and is sternly practical and free from luxury; for one 
great beauty of the houseboat is that it may be made 
to fit the purse of the poor man or of the very rich; the 
cost may be trifling or it may be great. 

\ very interesting subject to Southern travelers is a 
description of the inside route to Florida by Capt. 
Thomas I. Smith, giving distances, charts with details 
as to canals, buoys and various matters of expense, which 
will be a positive help to any man who wishes to go to 
llorida by water. 

‘To the man already possessing a houseboat, the pres- 
ent volume is not less interesting than to him who con- 
templates building one. No two of these crafts are 
alike, and each one has some wrinkle or peculiarity of 
its own which is worth adapting on some other craft. 

Life on the houseboat seems to give that independ- 
ence for which we are all working and slaving, for after 
all, a great fortune, the goal of the average American’s 
ambition, is desired merely because the man wishes to 
feel that he can do just what he pleases The man with 
a small income, obliged annually to face the summer 
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problem, may by the expenditure of a comparatively 
small sum on a houseboat, have a home which will last 
him year after year, where he has no taxes to pay, no 
lawns to mow, no establishment to keep up. He can 
move from point to point, though his moving may be 
very deliberate. Best of all, he has pure air and healthy 
surroundings, and he and his family may be by them- 
selves or may mingle with others as they please. 

There are many men who are debarred from enjoying 
a life cn the water by the very reasonable objections of 
their wives and families to the cramped quarters of all 
except the largest yachts. Such objections, however, do 
not apply to the houseboat, where at a cost which is tri- 
fling compared with the cost of a yacht, one may have as 
much room as could be had in an ordinary summer cot- 
tage, together with a multitude of conveniences and a 
multitude of attrac‘ions that the summer cottage would 
never yield. 

While we are disposed to think of the houseboat as 
being especially for the sportsman, it is a fact that the 
women and childrcn of the family take more pleasure 
in this life than do the men. They throw themselves 
into the delights of life on the ocean wave; they fish 
and travel about on the water; they have their beds of 
flowers, and the time never seems to hang heavy on 
their hands. 

“Houseboats and Houseboating” is full of novel and 
interesting matters, and may frankly be recommended. 
(Price $3 net; postage 34 cents.) 


A Wholesome Boys’ Book. 


Tue “Scientific American Boy” is a capital book of 
somewhat unusual type, but one that is extremely like- 
ly to have a wide popularity at first with parents, but 
afterward with the boys, who, in perusing it, will be- 








How a 90-Footer Behaves in an 
Ocean Race. 





Being a Short Account of the Performacce of the Yawl 
Ailsa in the Race for the Kaiser’s Cup Across 
the Atlantic ia 1905, 


EVE STEVENSON. 





BY PAUL 


_A paper read at the thirteenth general meeting of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, held in New York city 
on Nov. 16 and 17, 1905. 

THE British-built yawl Ailsa was, with one exception, 
the smallest vessel that took part in this great race, her 
dimensions being Soft. load waterline, 131ft. over all, 26ft. 
beam and 17ft. draft, her gross tonnage amounting to 116. 
She was designed by William Fife and built in Scotland 
in 1895. When she was first spoken of as a possible en- 
trant for the race, there were many who considered it a 
preposterous conception and one that was worth hardly 
more than a passing thought. 

“What, enter this ‘crazy-cyed racing machine,’ this 
‘composite basket’ in a race across the North Atlantic! 
Even if she was a Scotch-built boat, she came over 
originally in a slow canter; not under skittering racing 
sticks that she'll have to carry now to mike any showing 
at all.” 

In this manner these maritime Solons expelled their 
weighty views and shook their salty locks. Gradually, 
though, interest in the undertaking gathered energy, and 
when the fine performances were recalled-of the Vigilant 
and Navahoe in their ocean passages in fast time and 
without mishap, popular opinion among yachtsmen ex- 
perienced a change of sentiment to a great degree; and a 
lively interest was kindled among them when Ailsa was 
definitely entered in the great contest. 

This interest continued to grow when the insignificant 
size of the boat, compared with some of her big competi- 
tors was appreciated; and the experts reached the same 
conclusion, namely, that her only chance of winning lay 
under but one condition of weather, to wit, smooth seas 
and a head wind, or at least a close reach. Ailsa had 
left a very creditable record behind her after a long series 
of races with the Prince of Wales’ Britannia; and if it 
should happen that we could find for her conditions 
favorable to her type, she stcod a very good chance of 
finishing among the first three. No one thought of her 
.as a possible winner in any other sort of weather, for in 
strong, fair winds her large anagonists would overpower 
her and in the event of heavy weather they would sim 
ply drown her out 

Immediately prior to the start, Ailsa was overhauled 1s 
completely as possible alow and aloft; she was entirely 
replanked in many places, and generally strengthened so 
as to withstand the severe tests of a deep-water race. 
Among other preparations, 5ft. were clipped from her 
bowsprit, short as it was, till it seemed no more than the 
pointed end of a cigar jutting out of the stem, while the 
mizzen or jigger had been cut down to nothing but the 
pockethandkerchief of ancient tradition. She carried, 
however, her racing mainmast and the mainsail itself 
was of the exact size for smooth-water racing. She also 
carried an extra stout triangular storm trysail—the riding 
sail of the Grand Bankers—made of Irish flax which 
was bent to the mast with toggles when reqgvired. A 
hooded slide was built over the forecastle hai‘chway and 
another one over the skipper’s hatch immediately for- 
ward of the wheel; while wocden battens and strong 
canvas covers were fitted for the skylights fore and aft. 

The small boats carried in case of accident were fisher- 
men’s dories, lashed three in a nest just aft of amidships, 
the most wretched type of small baat @yzNimable in case 





come, if not scientific, at least well informed on a num- 
ber of extremely useful subjects. 

All boys are fond of nature, though probably most of 
them who have not had some special training or. asso- 
ciation would vehemently deny this. Nothing appeals 
to them more strongly than a life out of doors, and 
the study of wild things, whether they be quadrupeds, 
birds, plants or stones. They only insist that the things 
told them about these natural objects shall be inter- 
esting; and certainly this does not seem to be asking 
very much. 

The author of the present volume, Mr. A. Russell Bond, 
takes his boys into a camp at Willow Clump Island 
and keeps them there for the better part of the year. 
Incidentally they do some shooting and fishing, but most 
of the time is spent in manufacturing tools or imple- 
ments, or more pretentious constructions, which shall 
be useful to them, either by making them more com- 
fortable, or by serving them in their various pursuits. 

A perusal of the headings of some of the chapters 
suggests what they did when they were preparing to 
go to the Island. They learned how to make and use 
skates, sails, snow-shoes, skis and swamp shoes; they 
made their tents and then prepared for the expedition. 
Arrived at the Island they made surveying instruments, 
and mapped it. They made a bridge, canvas canoes, 
houses; they had trouble with tramps, during which their 
boat was stolen, and they invented a tramp proof moor- 
ing. They learned signalling by wigwagging and helio- 
graphing; made ice-boats, sledges, toboggans and scoot- 
ers, and later took a long winter tramp. When spring 
came again, they put up some waterworks, built a log 
cabin and finally a gravity railway and a cantilever 
bridge. Every thing described in the book is most 
fully illustrated by diagrams, so that the dullest boy 
should not find it difficult to work out any construc- 
tion that is shown. Besides these very numerous draw- 


of a quick exit, except in the hands of fishermen born 
and bred in them and who know every detestable humor 
of these craft. The writer’s opinion on this subject may 
not be of monumental worth, but he has had a good deal 
of experience in them with the fishermen out of Marble- 
head and the Kennebec; and while it is true that on the 
Banks a dory carries a ton of fish and two men in a 
heavy jumble of sea, these men know what they are about 
and are not asked to jump unaccustomed into them, three 
or four men to a dory, in a heavy, breaking sea. If it 
should come to abandoning the ship, this purpose being 
the only excuse for their presence on board, the result 
would be much too painful to contemplate. It is true 
that two large, strong boats secured amidships would 
have occupied more deck space than the nests of dories; 
but they would have possessed the incalculable advantage 
of usefulness in a disaster. That the Yankee dory, strictly 
indigenous to New England, is the finest sea boat of its 
size known to sailors when properly handled, is a fact 
beyond dispute; but one has to know them from the cradle 
upward to understand all their madness in a seaway. Sev- 
eral of the other racers also carried dories as well as 
Ailsa; and only a providential immunity from an occas- 
sion to utilize them in heavy weather prevented what 
must have been a miserable loss of life. The notion of 
five or six men living in one of these little 14ft. boats in 
a breaking sea until picked up is unthinkable. 

Because of our handiness as a racing “machine” we 
were enabled to gct away first across the line at the start, 
followed immediaicly by Hildegarde, Atlantic, Endymion 
and Hamburg, the latter being the only other pure racer 
in the fleet besides ourselves, though much larger and 
more powerful. On board of us there were 28 pérsons 
all told, three of us aft in the cabin, while the ship’s com- 
pany included a skipper, two mates, steward, mess boy, 
two cooks, and 18 men before the mast—precisely the 
complement that handles a modern 2,000-ton sailing ship 
with 3,500 tons of cargo aboard. Our cabin had been 
cleared of all unnceessary furniture and decorations and 
a large ice-box had been built into the floor; and as a 
vasty hummeck oi storm canvas occupied the rest of it, 
locomotion below was not accomplished by the customary 
metheds. No carpets were down to hold any water that 
might be shipped, though this was a vain precaution, for 
the only salt water that found its way below in the whole 
fortnight was a_ bucketful through the inadvertently 
opened comparionway. From the beginning of the pas- 
sage tll we let go in Southampton Water, Ailsa leaked 
no more than could be pumped out in five minutes each 
watch, even in heavy weather that we ran into in mid- 
\tlantic—a very different fulfilment of the dark prophe 
cies that sprang from certain quarters before the start, 

nen a Easket was too sound an article for comparison 
with Ajlsa’s hull. It is also net unworthy of comment 
that oniy during the first six hours of the voyage did 
we have a head wind; after-dusk fell that first night at 
sea we held the Jersey coast aboard, while most of the 
others split tacks and went away along the Fire Island 
beach. About 1o P. M. the wind shifted into the south- 
ward from E.N.E., and never again headed us during the 
3,000 miles—a first hand illustration of the “brave west 
winds” of the Atlantic. 

For two or three days afterward, the breeze held true 
and fresh from the southwest, and because it was fair 
we were able to carry all our-kites, including the spin- 
naker until it split one afternoon, after the spinnaker 
boom had soared up to the spreaders in a heavy roll and 
broke into three pieces. We fished this boom, however, 
but lost a 20ft. section out of the middle of it, and during 
the rest of the passage we utilized the balloon jibtopsail 
as a spinnaker, 2s the original one would have been too 
large for the shortened boom. The sea had increased 
somewhat by this time and was running under us in 


‘the book is well worth reading. 





ings, there are mang capital halftone pictures. 

here is quite enough of story in the first part of the 
book to carry along very easily the instructive part 
and toward the end, after the boys are thorouglily in- 
terested in their various constructions, there is less of 
the story and more of the building, an entirely naturaj 
and proper ariangement. 

For any boy or for any group of boys that have the 
slightest mechanical bent, this is a book of the great- 
est value. The outdoor pastimes of shooting and fish- 
ing and most active sports, athletic or otherwise, have 
been very fully treated in many books, but it is a long 
time since we have seen a volume so practical, so use- 
ful and withal so interesting as the one in hand. It 
can be commended to all readers. Munn & Co., Price 





For Maine Campers. 


“WuereE the Sportsman Loves to Linger” is a de- 
scriptive narrative of the most popular canoe trips in 
Maine, by G. Smith Stanton, son of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. It is a pleasant exposition of the routes, 
the happenings and the needs of the camper who in 
tends to journey on the Allagash and the east and west 
branches of the Penobscot. 

Mr. Stanton has made many canoe and hunting tri 
through the woods of Maine, and is thoroughly famili, 
with the incidents and the needs of such excursio 
He writes in a pleasant light vein, with much humor, a 
It is noteworthy 
the multitude of illustrations which it contains, m«s 
of them, we may presume, from the author’s camera, 
and many of them of much interest. There are several 
pictures of wild moose and wild deer, besides other 
photographs of camps, picturesque spots and othe: 
Price, $1. 
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swift, white ridges; and Ailsa’ here first indicated how 
abominably this type of vessel steers running before a 
fresh wind and sea. With no forefoot to hold her steady, 
she yawed to every sea at least five or six points in spite 
of the most skillful steering. Nearly half the time the 
spinnaker was aback and was hindered from swinging in- 
board only by heavy preventers. Indeed one of the most 
disagreeable nights of the passage occurred in this part 
of the ocean, when on one occasion the wind had let go 
to a great degree; Ailsa minded her helm no more than 
if she had been rudderless, and teetered about on the 
crests with the big mainboom in charge of the deck, hesi- 
tating whether to gybe over or not. Later on this same 
night heavy rain squalls came on from the southward, 
and though there was not much wind in them we lowered 
down the mainsail and set the trysail for the first time. 
Having to depend. on one mast entirely (for the absurd 
little sapling in the stern was a negligible quantity nearly 
all the passage) we had to take great care of the big 
boom, not having the advantage of the two and three- 
masted schooners that can afford to take some risks on 
their several spars. As for the trysail, it proved to be of 
almost incredible utility; many times. afterward in the 
race, when running before it, with the Soft. boom flinging 
around-and nearly ripping things asunder when brought 
up short by the traveler, we would put the gaskets on 
the mainsail, get the little trysail bent and fill away again 
in perfect comfort; indeed, quite half the race was run 
under this sturdy little sail. With more placid condi- 
tions, however, Ailsa sailed a splendid race, and when 
laid close to the wind in a fresh breeze with no sea ru! 

ning, she steered like a knockabout, her wheel like the 
balance of a watch; and at times she sailed along for 
several minutes without a hand on the spokes. But as 
soon as we ran into a seaway, Ailsa went to pieces, 4s 
it were. If the sea was ahead she stopped almost deid 
short at every rise; if astern, she showed an unconqu 
able desire to look at her own wake. 

Our best day’s run was 268 miles, a trifle over 11 knots 
an hour, while in a single watch we did 50 miles and in 
one hour covered 13 knots; and our best day’s work 
followed at cnce by the only heavy weather we found 
during the voyage. This was in 45 deg. N., 34 deg. \\., 
or about 1.400 miles E.N.E. from Sandy Hook; in shot, 
mid-ocean. The gale took an entire 24 hours to make “1p 
from the southward, with violent squalls and then, shi'\- 
ing into the northwest in a succession of furious gus's 
lasting four or five hours, it settled-down at that point 
to what sailors call a heavy gale, the wind rising to force 
9 or 10 in the Beaufort scale, or from 50 to 60 miles 0 
hour. At the end of a day and a half or so, a very heh 
and dangerovs sea had made, before which we ran ‘ic 
yacht up to the last moment of safety, and then hove |<! 
to on the port tack under the trysail only, with five |‘! 
bags over the weather rail. We had run her batte 
down for 30 hours and with four oil bags out; but +t 
nocn she broached heavily twice, the second time unc«t 
the crest of a high sea; so, bailing oil out of a bucket 9 
windward to make a “smooth,” we put the wheel do: 
got the trysail sheet aft and stood by. Instead of lur 
ing ponderously up to the wind like a square rigger wov 4 
do under such conditions, Ailsa came to so swiftly as 
almost throw us off our feet, and in less than aumin' ‘¢ 
she lay hove to in perfect ease. 


, 


As long as we ran her before it, we had two men las!: 4 
to the wheel—merely a precaution—as not a semblai:¢ 
of heavy water boarded the boat, although we natura -y 
had no assurance as to how long this would last; but «1 


solid seas there actually came none on board; no 
broke on deck that a man could not stand up against 
aided, and we had to lay her to simply because she w‘ 
not steer. Of course, this broaching is a very danger 


business, and justified the second mate’s pronouncemer™ - 
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“You can call dese sea boats if you like, but de’re tam 
bad ones.” Nevertheless, as shown above, we shipped no 
_ solid water, and we were doubtless the only racer that 
could boast thus, with the probable exception of Val- 
halla, more than ten times our tonnage. 

Through the bad weather, whether running or lying 
to, the easy motion of Ailsa was the most astonishing 
attribute of the boat; instead of knocking us about with 
battered shins and mangled joints, we found the rolling 
and pitching so pliant and comfortable as to astound 
us who were prepared for the worst moments in our 
experience. As a matter of fact the rolling and angle 
of heel, at their utmost, could not approach that of a 
large sailing ship either running her easting down or 
hove to in the Southern Ocean. The height of the 
largest seas was probably from 40 to 4s5ft. irom crest 
to trough, about 3oft. shorter than the Cape Horn 
seas in which the writer was once hove to in a wind- 
jammer for a considerable period; but every one of 
these Atlantic seas broke heavily, with a curved edge, 
from which it was very difficult to get away. and their 
sides or flanks were almost vertical. The longer the 
sea, the easier to ride, of course, even though pro- 
digious the height; the big regular Cape Horners by 
very reason of their size run but five to the mile, and 
the back or ridge of each individual sea often exceeds 
a mile in length. These break also, but without the 
hollow arch of a steep sea; they seem rather to roll 
along with a tumbling, thick crest. Indeed, had it not 
been for the “wave” oil, a compound of heavy oils, 
black and glutinous, which proved almost miraculous 
in its ability to smooth the crests, we would have had 
many disagreeable visitors. When we had arrived at 
Southampton, Lord Brassey, who had finished just 
ahead of us in Sunbeam, came aboard and declared that 

was the worst sea that he had seen in twenty years. 
lie also discharged the opinion that crossing in Ailsa 

as but little short of suicide; but had the Baron seen 
venty-nine summers instead of sixty-nine, it is proba- 
ble that our passage would have appeared to him in 
iore brilliant hues. 

“You'll have to drive her hard, win or lose,” was a 
requent counsel that we heard many times before the 
tart. But as a matter of fact,.driving a goft., modern, 
racing single-sticker with an emasculated forebody in 
uch weather as we had for three days, before a strong 
gale and ugly sea, is an impossible theory begot in the 
1inds of those who have perhaps never been out of 
ight of the land in a bulb-fin racer. In short, it is 
n anomaly. When a yacht or sailing vessel of any 
ort, large or small, has a hull under her fit to run 
with—that is, to drive—she can be driven to the ulti- 
mate moment, when she is often pooped and destroyed 
hy the combers astern. But you cannot drive a vessel 
that has no forebody, practically no keel, whose mast is 
stepped so nearly in the middle of her that she cannot 
arry sail far enough forward to keep her ahead of the 
eas, and whose every inclination is to turn around 
gainst her rudder and look at you. She cannot be 
driven for the reason that she is out of control, and 
broaches in the crests and loses way, refuses to go 
ahead, and at any time is liable to lose boats, gear and 
men in a single sea through broaching. The build of 
every other vessel in the race.enabled her to run out 
this gale, including Fleur-de-Lys, a smaller boat ‘than 
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A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for its purpose three objects: 


First—To make known the opportunities American waters afford for enjoyment of houseboating life. 
Second--To properly present the development which houseboating has attained in this country. 
: Third—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of houseboating in so truthful a manner that others 
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Ailsa. Fleur-de-Lys’ decks were full of heavy water 
for long periods; yet she was driven through it because 
she was capable of being driven—was built to buck 
against or to run before a North Atlantic gale. Un- 
couth as Ailsa was when running, wher hove to she 
rode as high and dry as a swan, shipping hardly a mist 
of spray. Not a little further misappreliension exists 
in the minds of many yachtsmen concerning the position 
of a sailing vessel when laid to. The notion is abroad 
that they “breast” the combers; while the truth is that 
they lie very nearly broadside to the sea, forging ahead 
about a couple of knots an hour; and this is as true of 
the sailing ship as of the yacht, except that the former, 
loaded almost to the deck, is swept by every heavy sea, 
which the yzcht’s buoyancy keeps her clear of. Only 
steamers head the gale when lying to. 

One of the greatest misfortunes in the whole matter 
of this ocean race was that not a single naval architect 
of recognized ability crossed in one of the contestants. 
The excuse that they were too busy ought not to have 
prevailed in the face of the enormous amount of in- 
formation they would have acquired on the passage. 
and in no other way. Watching the performance of 
one of his creations in a breeze of wind on the quiet 
sound, or even along shore, gives a designer no idea 
of how she behaves in a heavy sea more than a thous- 
and miles from land, particularly in the matter of run- 
ning and standing gear. No sailing yacht ever goes 
to sea in an easterly gale, which is the only possible 
condition under which, near land, the strains of a 
vigorous sea on hull and spars could be observed by 
the designer or naval architect; if he could but have 
been persuaded to cross in this race, he would have 
observed the countless points, great and small, that 
otherwise he would never see. No designer who had 
been there before would have sent Ailsa to sea with 
sO preposterous a square foresail and yard. The trysail 
was the perfection of what such a piece of canvas should 
be—heavy boltrope, massive cringles and gear in gen- 
eral able to withstand the wear of the sea. But the 
square foresail was hardly fit for a joke. The quality 
“was all there, but the size and shape of it would have 
been laughable if the conditions had not been serious. 
The business of such a foresail is to enable a vessel to 
keep ahead of a heavy, breaking sea when running, and 
ought to be nearly if not quite as long on the foot as 
on the head, to lift her over the seas and prevent bury- 
ing when hustled on by the crest; instead of which we 
tottered along beneath a squaresail cut so nearly to a 
point on the foot that it looked like an inverted isosceles 
triangle. Had we possessed a squaresail commensurate 
with the size of the boat we might have even made a 
show of running out the breeze of wind and finishing 
fourth or fifth instead of eighth. As for the yard on 
which this fragment was stretched, it must have been 
conceived for a 70-footer to use off the Hook in 
August. 

Concerning the yawl rig, it is our opinion that it is 
the most overestimated one that appears in all the 
seven seas for any purpose except that of the British 
fishermen, and even they have rejected it almost entirely 
for the lugger and ketch. Many yachtsmen speak of 
the yawl rig as the very essence of everything desirable 
for a sea-going vessel; in their eyes it seems to have 
almost preternatural gifts in heavy weather; when 
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herculean tasks abound there is nothing to compare with 
it. “John is going up to Nova Scotia this fall,” they 
say, “brt then he’s got a yawl rig, you know.” The 
naked truth about the yawl is that the rig in the first 
place breaks up the sail area and reduces it for racing 
purposes; and in the second place it does not seem to 
be of any use at sea. When running, the little fright 
in the siern is out of commission entirely, and when 
hove, to it is a positive danger when set, for well- 
designed boats crave the wind anyhow, and if the jigger 
were carried when laid to the boat would come all 
the way around on the other tack and create incredible 
confusion; and in moderate weather, close-hauled, a 
cutter will outpoint and outfoot any yawl of her size 
ever built. The proposition that a yawl heaves to at 
sea under head sails and jigger is a mere myth. As for 
the jigger’s shortening up the main boom so that it is 
lifted well clear of the seas, it is equally untrue, for the 
jigger mast’s presence does not in our case take more 
than 8ft. from the main boom, provided the latter were 
cut off level with taffrail, as of course it generally is 
for sea work. The Alice and Minerva are perfect 
illustrations of the fact that yachts as small as 4oft. on 
the waterline can cross the Western Ocean under sloop 
and cutter rig, without converting them into the ugly, 
useless and sluggish rig of the yawl. 

The rest of our voyage lay in moderate weather with 
a long, rolling southwest swell, however, that kept us 
under the trysail much of the time, though we did 10 
knots right along with almost the steamer’s regularity; 
and it was in this vicinity that we exhibited the peculiar 
spectacle of a yawl churning along under six canvas 
triangles; three head sails, trysail, jigger staysail and jig- 
ger. We made our best hourly run about this time too, 13 
knots in 60m., and passed the Lizard at about 4:30 in 
the morning of June 1, 14 days and 11 hours from 
Sandy Hook, beating the time made by other yawls, 
Vigilant and Navahoe, establishing a new transatlantic 
record for this rig, and also beating the passages of 
Yampa, Coronet, Dauntless, and Ingomar. Although 
we arrived eighth out of eleven starters, we made an 
excellent showing for a smooth-water racing machine 
even in heavy seas, and our passage across ought to 
illustrate the fact that a racing “ninety” can be handled 
and sailed even in wild Atlantic weather. With this 
as an established fact it seems more lamentable than 
ever that the hulls of our crack racing craft should be 
so over-pressed with canvas that even the larger.ones 
dare not face a 20-mile easterly breeze and sea in our 
summer racing, lest they stretch their sails out of shape 
for the next race. That is, the very surface to which 
the motive power is applied must not be exposed to any 
but certain benign breezes, and that in smooth waters. 
A pity it certainly seems that we cannot arrive at a 
more moderate and reasonable sail plan, so that our 
racing yachts could exhibit their ability in strong winds 
and chop of a sea without the probability of maiming 
some feeble bit of timber. Perhaps, though, on the 
other hand, by virtue of their almost limitless experi- 
ence in handling vessels in strong winds and freshening 
seas, the deep sagacity of our regatta committees is 
after all justified in calling off a race when some of the 
boats, having made an offing, are perceived to be in a 
state of unusual agitation. How can we maintain a 
defense in the presence of such godlike wisdom? 
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SACHEM II.—-OUTBOARD PROFILE, 


Sachem II. 


TuHRouGH the kindness of Mr. Henry J. Gielow we are 
able to publish this week the plans of the cruising launch 
Sachem II., ex Dreamer II. The boat was designed and 
built for Rear Commodore Charles W. Lee, Manhasset 
Bay Y. C., and she was put together in Mr. Robert 
Jacob’s yard at City Island. 

The boat answered Mr. Lee’s requirements so well that 
he is now building another boat of the same type, only a 
little larger, at the Jacob yard. The new boat was also 
designed by Mr. Gielow. Sachem II. is now the prop- 
erty of Mr. Frederick T. Adams, and with a 25 horse- 
power Standard engine she does better than 11 miles. 

Aft there is a large water-tight cockpit 18in. deep. It 
is 8ft. gin. long and 8ft. wide. There is an 8in. waterway 
all around. Under the cockpit there is a 200-gallon water 
tank. 

The companionway, which is amidships, leads directly 
to the main cabin,’ which is 9ft. long. There is 4ft. gin. 
floor room between the transoms at the forward end of 
the cabin and 3ft. 3in. at the after end. The transoms 
are 2ft. 6in. wide and 6ft. 6in. long. On either side of 
the companionway are hanging lockers 12in, deep, while 
forward, on each side, are 18in. sideboards with lockers 
above. 

Forward of the main cabin is the owner’s room 6ft. 8in. 
long. On the starboard side is a berth 2ft. gin wide, and 
the full length of the cabin. Beside the berth ‘on the for- 
ward bulkhead is a bureau 16in. by 24in. with a mirror 
above. On the port side is the toilet room, which is 2ft. 
wide and 3ft. 6in. long, and the wardrobe, which is 3ft. 
long. 

A door opens into the engine room and this enables the 
steward to pass from the galley through to the main 
saloon. 

The after part of the engine room has not full head 
room as the deck is flush for a length of 5ft. Under the 
flush deck there is 4ft. sin. head room. The forward part 
of the engine room is under the after end of the forward 
house. In this part of the engine room and in the galley 
there is 7ft. 4in. head room. 

The galley occupies a space of sft. 7in. in the forward 
house, thus giving a roomy, light and wel) ventilated 
place for the steward to work in. 

The forecastle is under the forward deck, On either 
side are transoms with pipe berths above. Forward, on 
either side, are clothes lockers for the men and between 
is a patent water closet. -im-the next compartment isa 

gasolene tank. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND CABIN PLANS——DESIGNED BY 


The after house is 16ft. long and the forward house 
is 1oft. long. Both are 2ft. 8in. high. There is 6ft. 2in. 
head room vnder carlins in the after house. There is 
15ft. of deck space forward. 

Sachem II. was beautifully built and Mr. Jacob is doing 
another fine piece of work on Mr. Lee’s new boat. Sachem 
II. has oak frames and tin. cedar planking. The arrange- 
ment below has been well worked out and she is a very 
practical and livable boat. 

The dimensions follow: 


Length— 
SEMEL jo at cub encya >> cace ures sKee Soft. 
SO ied! SSE sos SOgh Wess oh wEl ts skehk 52ft Irin. 
Overhang— ; 
PMI 5 5 ous canny cheese de atOpeerh es 2it. 4in. 
Aft 3it. gin. 
Breadth— ; 
NG: 4. 5h cts vhoshigh sec ibes avSe ob% roft. 7¥in. 
L.W.L. oft. 10%41n. 
Draft— : 
Ce ee ee es ee 4in. 
NORE: fC ovicdivn SS ec bEN ThE See vere 3it. gin. 
Freeboard— 
PI hic. nn when sod anitevoks bbnbna’ sit. 7 
ee a er ree 3it. 2in. 
ENE? . SEL GLA Sua bathe esehebisatew <> 3it. sin. 


Recent Saces.—Mr. H. G. Tobey, New York Y. C., 
has sold his sloop Lyda Louise to Mr. John W. Bird 
through the office of Mr. Stanley Seaman. She is a keel 
boat designed by Crowninshield, built by Lawley in 1902, 
57ft. over all, 35ft. waterline, 14ft. 7in. breadth and 7ft. 
Sin. draft. Mr. Bird, who lately moved to New York, is 
an old Boston yachtsman, and will use her for cruising 
on Long Island Sound. The same agency has sold a 
naphtha launch for Mr. W. H. S. Wood, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, to Mr. R. E. Henry, New York. 


LicgHTHOUSE AT Port JEFFERSON BurNns.—The light- 
house, which is located on the breakwater that protects 
Port Jefferson harbor, was totally destroyed by fire on 
the evening of Nov. 16. The keeper, Herman Burke, 
jumped overboard to save himself from being burned. 
The local firemen went to the scene of the fire in an 
oyster boat, but they were too late to render any _assist—. 
ance, 


HENRY J. GIELOW FOR CHARLES W. LEE, 1904. 


A Designer’s Views of 3the Universal Meas- 
urement! R ule. 


THE subjoined interview with Mr. A. Cary Smith ap- 
peared in the New York Herald of Nov. 19: 

“I have known the New York Y. C. since the days 
when races were started from Hoboken and sailed to and 
around the Southwest Spit, and have seen all the changes 
in measurement since that time. 

“First, area of sail was used, thenlength multiplied by 
breadth. This measurement was changed to displacement 
on the advent of the Cambria and her owner of many 
letters and protests. Displacement was found to be too 
variable and vexatious, and was changed to cubic con- 
tents, measured to the lowest place in the deck above the 
waterline at side of boat. 

“At last the fallacy of this measurement was shown— 
it favored shoal and low boats—and sail area and water- 
line was adopted, with the waterline %s the basis of classi- 
fication. Some years after, corrected length was adopted 
as a basis instead of the waterline. This called forth very 
severe criticism ‘from prominent designers and yachtsmen. 
The contention was made that this modification would 
produce a canoe-shaped vessel with small sail area. 

“The soundness of their judgment may be known, when 
the Reliance is the outcome of this rule. After the reign 
of the fin keel, the joy of the repair shop and a constant 
hill of expense to the owner, the present measurment was 
evolved by the ‘Wizard’ of Bristol, and while he was at 
work Mephistopheles sat at his elbow and prompted him 

“The quarter beam length, as it is now called, is a line 
parallel to the center line at a quarter of the beam from 
that line, extended fore and aft to a point one-tenth of 
the beam above the waterline. This takes in about as 
much of the overhang as the boat uses, and is really the 
true length. 

“We now have a choice of dimensions. The only re- 
striction is that the quarter beam, or L measurement. is 
the basis of draft. And this is the place where the fine 
hand of Mephistopheles came in. As this line determines 
the draft, there is a temptation to make this line as lon \ 
as possible, and if made shorter a centerboard will 1 
needed to give the required lateral resistance. 

“When too late, it is found a deep boat does not 
like a centerboard; in fact, but a few feet can be us 
to advantage. The knowledge of the proper location 
of the centerboard is esoteric, and will remain so for 
some time. 

fof the modern boat does not legve much 
room to place a centerboard. Again the shape of tie 
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cross section has a great deal to do with the weatherli- 
ness of the boat. The schooner Elmina only draws 
8in. more than the schooner Corona without her center- 
board, and yet the Corona is no match for the other to 
windward, even when her centerboard is down. The 
Lasca, drawing less than 11ft., would not bear more 
than 4ft. 6in. of centerboard; if more was used she 
would not forereach as fast. 

“This makes it appear as if the day for the center- 
board has passed. If the modern profile is used there 
is no place to- locate it, and if not properly located the 
centerboard is of little use. The long overhang, small 
cross section fin, the joy of the repair yard and the vex- 
ation -of the owner, is legislated out of existence, and 
no tears will be shed at the passing of this species of 
naval architectural graft. And the fact that the cube 
root of the displacement express@d in cubic feet is used 
as a divisor puts a premium on large displacement and 
really makes a full boat measure less. 

“And the old bugbear of a boat going below her 
vaterline is a thing of the past, and the real speed that 
s in a boat can now be got out of her by more or less 
ballast, as the case may call for. One of the great 
jactors of speed is the proper amount of weight, and 
this is known only to the inner circle. This perception 
must be born, and cannot be learned. 

“The large displacement does away to a certain ex- 
tent with the need of light construction in order to 
make the boat float at a certain line or be outclassed. 

“The designer now has a free hand to select what 
dimensions he deems the best for his purpose. And, 
vhat will be good news to the owner, the best racer 
with a small rig will be the best cruiser and a cruiser 
that will sail fast and have more than the virtue of a 
can buoy. 

“Finally, it is the opinion of those who are qualified 
to judge that the new measurement will produce an 
honest boat, and if continued long enough will produce 
the best. boats we have ever had—boats that will give 
good service.” 





Boston Letter. 


Boston Y. C, Cuampions.—The Regatta Committee of 
the Boston Y. C. has announced the following percent- 
ages for championships for the season of 1905: 


Class E—22-footers. 


Tyro, W. m4 ML, tusdines Cectusesscabenceeeved 
Medric II., H. i. WE icescccccnes 

Peri II., Morton Prince ...... icgeke 
eS re 
Nutmeg, A. C. Jones...........-+000+ 
Clotho, Cheney & Lanning........... 
Medric, George Lee ...... oe ecccececccccecs 
Clorinda, Cheney & Lanning...............seeeeeees 


Class I—18-footers. 








RE a EE a naa kd enegscberesbkensesigesteuen -868 
Bonitwo, G. H. Wightman.............. - 784 
ee Se A ee Soe -611 
Hiayeoed, Ti. L. BOwGem......cccccvcccoses .591 
PR, TAR TNR vive ccccoscccvivecccose 381 
PN Mia Ws MMncsduwccacccestcsccccscee .370 
Nicknack, F. B. Holmes..........ccecccecccces -348 
Mirage II., J. W. Olmstead .......cccccccccces 282 
Hayseed II., H. L. Bowdem........ccsccccccce os San 
Otter, A. F. Irving eR ie tokens atnekem as Nae -167 
Gertrude I1., H. E. Liymech......ccccccccoccosccccece -092 
Cuyamel, A. W. Godirey.......cccccccccccesvcsecss 087 
Litto Miss, B. S. Permak...ccccccccccccccescccccces -018 
Class T—15-footers. 
Weaken Ein siie. Eas so catdctvecccacencesvscesise -928 
Cigarette, BM. FF. Primct....cciccovcccccccccccccccces -333 
Wee, FE, GG, Etec cccscvcvccceveccsevecdsoccee 277 
Princess, J. B.. PeiMCC.cccccccccsscccscscccecscecscce -167 
Little Misery, A. P. Loring........cccccoscccscceces -055 


In addition to the foregoing the following champion- 
ships are announced: First rating class, Meemer, Mr. 
k. C. Nickerson; second rating class, Opitsah III., Mr. 
W. F. Whitney; cabin power boats over 4oft. waterline, 
Right o’ Way, Mr. L. R. Speare; cabin power boats 
under 4oft. waterline, Blink, Mr. C. W. Estabrook; open 
and hunting launches under 4oft. waterline, Tarma, Mr. 
I. L, Dunne. 

KetcH FoR New OrLeans.—Messrs. Small Brothers 
have an order for a shoal draft auxiliary ketch for Mr. 
J. G. Martin, of New Orleans. She will have a 20 horse- 
power engine. Her breadth will be generous and there 
will be considerable room below decks. 

Two Locat CLuss at NEw York CoNFERENCE.—The 
Eastern Y. C. and the Boston Y. C. were represented at 
the conference to revise racing rules, which was held in 
New York on Nov. 20. 

Mr. W. H. Joyce ENTERTAINS YACHTSMEN.—Last week 
Mr. W. H. Joyce, of Philadelphia, owner of the cham- 
pion 22-footer Tyro, entertained over 100 Boston men 
at a week-end stay at Philadelphia. There were several 
yachtsmen who have raced in the 22ft. class in the party. 
The Harvard-Pennsylvania football game was taken in 
on Saturday, and the party was tendered a dinner by Mr. 
Joyce. On Sunday autos were taken for a 100-mile trip 
through New Jersey, ending at Lakewood, where the 
train was taken for Boston. 

CRUISER FOR SOUTHERN WaAtTERS.—Messrs. Stearns & 
McKay, at the Marblehead Yacht Yards, have designed 
a novel power boat for a Southern yachtsman, to be used 
for offshore and river cruising. This boat will be 4rft. 
er all, roft. breadth and of quite light draft. She will be 
uipped with two 12 horsepower engines estimated to give 
r a speed of about 11 miles an hour. The design shows 
2 boat of generous freeboard, the sides from about amid- 
ships forward being carried up to nearly the height of the 
cabin trunk. There is a small raised pilot house, which 
really takes more of the form of a conning tower. This 
house is built very strongly to withstand the onslaughts 
ci heavy seas. There are good accommodations below 

cks, and sufficient gasolene may be carried for a cruise 

i 1,000 miles. 

PAssENGER Boat For Mr. H. U. Haypen.—The pas- 
s-nger boat which Messrs. Burgess & Packard are de- 
signing for Southern waters is for Mr. H. U. Hayden, a 
member of the Southern Y. C. She is to be 1o3ft. long 
and will have two Standard engines of 100 horsepower 

‘h, with which a speed of 18 miles an hour is guar- 
teed. Joun B. Kiieen. 
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Prince Louis Guest or New York Y. C.—A reception 
was given by the New York Y. C. on Friday evening, 
Nov. 17, to Prince Louis of Battenkerg and to the officers 
of the vessels of the British fleet. The club house was 
decorated with flags, palms and American Beauty roses. 
The Seventh Regiment Band played the British national 
anthem when Prince Louis reached the club house about 
midnight. Mr. George A. Cormack met Prince Louis on 
his arrival, and, after introducing him to Commodore F. 
G. Bourne, all passed into the model room, where there 
were some 500 members and guests. It was a most rep- 
resentative gathering and the affair was by far the most 
successful ever given by the club. The America’s Cup 
was displayed on the big center table, as were the cups 
won by Mr. Wilson Marshall’s Atlantic in the ocean race 
and the Dover-Heligoland race last summer. 


New York Y. C. Nominations.—The following officers 
and committees have been nominated to serve the New 
York Y. C. for the year 1906: 

Commodore—Cornelius Vanderbilt; steam 
North Star and Mirage and sloop yacht Rainbow. 

Vice-Commodore—Henry Walters ; steam yacht Narada. 

Rear Commodore—Seymour L. Husted, Jr.; schooner 
yacht Crusader II. 

Secretary—George A. Cormack. 

Treasurer—Tarrant Putnam. 

Regatta Committee—Oliver E. Cromwell, chairman; 
H. De Berkeley Parsons and Ernest E. Lorillard, sec- 


retary. 

Measurer—Francis W. Belknap. 

House Committee—Thomas A. Bronson, 
Hunter Wykes and George A. Freeman. 

Committee on Admission—Henry C, Ward, Tracy 
Dows, Edward F. Whitney, George A. Adee and Alex- 
ander S. Cochran. 
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chairman; 


Library Committee—T. O’Connor-Sloane, John H. 
Cole and George A. Armour. 
Model Committee—Paul Eve Stevenson, Jarres D. 


Sparkman and Albert Bradlee Hunt. 

Committee on Club Stations and Anchorages—No. 1, 
William H. Thomas; No. 2, Henry H. Rogers; No. 3, 
Cord Meyer; No. 4, Augustus C. Tyler; No. 5, Charles 
Lane Poor; No. 6, Maximilian Agassiz; No. 7, Alfred 
C. Harrison; No. 8, Henry C. Ward; No. 9, William 
Lanman Bull; No. 10, J. Harvey Ladew; No. 11, P. G. 
Thebaud. 

The Nominating Committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members: Lewis Cass Ledyard, chairman; J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Philip Schuyler, Seymour L. Husted, Jr; 
Robert P. Doremus, George C. Clark, E. D. Morgan, F. 
L. Rodewald, F. H. von Stade and W. Butler Duncan, 
Jr., secretary. 

Ree 


The Grosse Point Ice Yacht Club, situated near 
Detroit, Mich., will hold a regatta on Lake St. Clair on 
Jan. 8 to 12, 1906. These races will be open to every 
organized ice yacht club in the world. Cups and $500 
in money prizes will be distributed. The club has 
forty-eight ice yachts in their fleet, measuring from 700 
to 300sq.ft. of sail. Forty races were held last winter. 
Most of the yachts are of the lateen rig. The officers 
are: Com., Archie D. Michieli; Vice-Com., Edward C. 
Vernier; Rear-Com., Alex I. McLeod; Sec’y and Treas., 
Miner A. Gregg; Meas., U. G. Huff; Fleet Capt., John 
Kies; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Muentz; Chairman of Race 
Committee, Gilbert Moran; Judges, Walter H. Oades, 
John H. Pringle and Herman Dietz. Eight new boats 
are now building, and a new $2,000 club house is being 
built. 


Cius Detecates Discuss RAcING RuLes.—On the even- 
ing of Nov. 20 there met at the New York Y. C., 37 West 
Forty-fourth street, New York city, representatives of 
the Atlantic, Eastern, Larchmont, Corinthian, of Marble- 
head; Corinthian, of Philadelphia; Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian, Beverly, Boston Y. C.’s and Y. R. A. of Long 
Island Sound. The object of the meeting was to bring 
about uniform racing rules among clubs. Now that 
nearly all American organizations are racing under a uni- 
form measurement rule it was thought advisable to amend 
the various racing rules in order to make them all alike. 
A sub-committee was appointed to make such changes as 
might be thought necessary and advisable. The follow- 
ing delegates were present: 

Eastern Y. C—Henry Howard and Louis M. Clark. 

Atlantic Y. C—T. D. Wells, Hendon Chubb, John B. 
O’Donohue and Henry J. Gielow. 

Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead—Henry A. Morss 
and Herbert S. Goodwin. 

Corinthian Y. C., of Philadelphia—Addison F. Ban- 
croft. 

Seawanhaka-Corinhtian Y. C.—Clinton H. Crane and 
Victor I. Cumnock. 

Boston Y. C.—Alfred Douglass and Winfield M. 
Thompson. f 

Beverly Y. C.—R. W. Emmons, 2d, and F. A. Eustis. 

Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound.—Oliver E. Cromwell, 
Edward M. McLellan, H. W. Hanan, Colonel F. A. Hill’ 
G. P. Granbery, H. de B. Parsons and C. P. Tower. 


Motor Boat CLus oF AMERIcA.—The Motor Boat Club 
of America has received its certificate of incorporation. 
An election of officers took place at the Hotel Manhattan 
on Noy. 15 and with the following result: Com., A. D. 
Proctor Smith; Vice-Com., Frederick Sterry; Rear-Com., 
George Gillig; Sec., Hugh S. Gamble; Treas., Charles 
Francis ;. Board of Governors, for three years, Edward 
R. Thomas, ,Howard Gould; for two years, William B. 
Hayden, H. H. Behse; for one year, John J. Amory, 
George J. Vestner. The directors for the first year are 
E. R. Thomas, Proctor A. Smith, Charles P. Tower, 
Hugh S. Gamble, Charles S. Francis, H. H. Behse, John 
D. Roach, George J. Vestner and Seymour Oppenheimer. 
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The Kennel. 
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The Problem of Scent. 


WE all know by experience that under certain condi- 
tions of weather there will probably be a scent, and on 
a hunting morning we all like to air our views and to 
make forecasts as to the scenting qualities of the day; 
but, as a rule, we are only able to give vague guesses, 
and, having no basis to go upon except similar instances 
which may occur to our mind, our prophesies are fre- 
quently unfulfilled. There can be no doubt, however, that 
there must be working rules for scent, as there are for 
all other natural phenomena. Many scientific facts have 
been known for centuries, but modern progress only dates 
from the time when, by presuming a rule from certain 
known facts, scientists were able to forecast other results, 
and so have a guide to their experiments. It would be 
far beyond my power to attempt to deduce any working 
formula for scent, but I shall endeavor to show that the 
problems which present themselves on all sides when we 
consider them are not so abstruse as they are commonly 
supposed. I shall first state certain facts which have 
been established by scientists, and then we shall see how 
far these facts help us to account for some of the 
vagaries of our subject. 

Scent itself consists of extremely minute particles given 
off from the whole of the body, which, although much too 
small to be perceived by either the organs of taste or 
touch, are readily appreciated by the organ of smell. It 
has not yet been decided whether the sense of smell de- 
pends in the first instance on a chemical or on a physical 
process. Ramsay has a theory that the sense of smell is 
excited by vibrations of a lower period than those which 
give rise to the sense of light and heat. It is, however, 
necessary that the air containing the odor be forcibly 
driven against the membrane, and that the membrane 
itself be moist; if it is dry, or too wet, or covered with 
too thick a layer of mucus the sense is much weakened. 
The latter fact we have all experienced when we have 
had colds in the head. Any irritation, such as is pro- 
duced by dust or severe cold, will cause excess of mucus. 

We will now consider the conditions which affect the 
amount of scent or particles given off by a hunted animal. 
This amount depends on the size, nature and bodily con- 
dition of the animal, and is an important consideration, 
as the greater the number of particles, the more powerful 
is their effect on the nose of the hound. It is obvious 
that the larger the animal the greater will be the number 
of particles given off; thus a deer has a stronger scent 
than a fox. On the other hand, the scent of certain 
smaller animals appears to be more powerful, though no 
doubt less in quantity. A careful observer of nature has 
placed these animals in order of strength of scent as fol- 
lows: I, otter; 2, martin; 3, polecat; 4, deer: 5, fox; 6, 
hare. The constitutional condition of the animal also 
affects its scent-giving capabilities, but we have little 
knowledge on the subject, beyond that the temperature of 
the body appears to exercise some influence. Thus a sit- 
ting bird, which is more or less in a state of fever, has 
very little scent, except immediately before hatching, 
when thé fever subsides; similarly with a beaten fox, 
which is also in a feverish condition, the scent fails. The 
pace at which an animal is going probably influences the 
scent. Apparently when in a state of repose or in very 
slow motion there is but little discharge of effluvia from 
the body; but with increase of action there is also an in- 
crease of scent. This is exemplified in the case of a squat- 
ting hare, which has practically no scent, and how often 
have foxes been drawn over and viewed after hounds 
have left the covert? There are probably many other 
factors which affect the discharge of scent, and if we 
knew the reasons for some of the complicated maneuvers 
which hunted animals, guided by their instinct, execute, 
we should learn some curious facts in physiology. 

We now come to the forces which act on the particles 
after they have left the hunted. animal. In order that 
there should be a scent it is necessary that they should 
not be scattered before the pursuer arrives, and also that 
there should be moisture to damp his olfactory nerves 
Here we have conflicting conditions, and are confronted 
by the main difficulty which prevents us from correctly 
estimating the scenting qualities of a particular day. Un- 
less the particles are held down by a heavy atmosphere 
they have a tendency to rise above the level of a hound’s 
nose; as how often one can smell a fox oneself when 
hounds are not able to make anything of it. Now a heavy 
atmosphere means a dry one, i. e., a high barometer, but 
at the same time moisture is essential, and so to have a 
good scent these two conditions must be reconciled. Per- 
haps the best example of a favorable condition is when 
the glass jumps up suddenly after wet weather, which in 
winter usually results in a sharp frost. This is well borne 
out by the fact that many of the best runs on record have 
been immediately followed by a long frost. While on the 
subject of the weather, we must remember that a strong 
wind is a deterrent to scent, as it scatters the particles, 
the exception being when hounds run up wind, the par- 
ticles in this case being forcibly driven against the mem- 
brane, which increases the power of the scent. At the 
same time, on a perfectly still day there is generally a 
bad scent, one with a gentle breeze being more favorable. 
The temperature of the atmosphere and ground must also 
be taken into account; it is probably the best when they 
are much the same and not too cold. It is extremely 
difficult to arrive at any. satisfactory conclusions when 
dealing with so variable a subject as the weather, and, 
as will be seen from the above statements, we have sev- 
eral necessary conditions which are directly opposed to 
each other; it is, therefore, very hard to say when the 
perfect state is arrived at. It is quite certain that every- 
one is able to cite instances which appear to be in direct 
contradiction to what I have written. Sometimes with a 
low barometer and drenching rain we have excellent 
sport, though in this sort of weather there is seldom a 
scemt in covert; again, in September and March hounds 
often run hard when the ground is as dry as a bone; but 
so many things come in that in these cases probably the 
other conditions are favorable. Finally, there is the state 
and quality of the ground. A wet, heavy country usually 
holds a scent, and this is but natural; on the other hand, 
when the ground is over saturated the scent seems to 
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improve when hounds get on to lighter soil, which bears 
out the fact that too much moisture is undesirable. To 
sum up, for a probability of sport we should look for a 
high barometer, a fair amount of moisture, and a gentle 
breeze.—E. L., in London Field. 





Points and Flushes. 


“Rues, STANDARDS AND STAKES” is the title of the 
booklet issued by the Lrish ‘Verrier Club of America, for 
1905-1906. It also contains a list of officers, the official list 
of judges, list of members, list of winners of the different 
trophies. O. W. Donner, 117 Wall street, New York, is 
the secretary. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive aticntion. We have no other office. 








Grapshooting. 


—— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 
Nov. 23.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. A. A. Schoverling, 
Sec’y. 
Nov. 23-24.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri. and Kansas League of 


Trapshooters’ filth tournament. 
Nov. 28-29.—Marsailles, Ill., G. C. R. E. Loring, Sec’y. 
Nov. 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside G. C., all-day target tournament. 
E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 
Dec, 2.—Loweil, Mass., R. and G. C. all day shoot. E, J. Burns, 


C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 


Sec'y. 

Dec. 12-13.—Omaha, Neb.—Interstate team race, between teams of 
Nebraska, Lowa, Missouri and Kansas. W. D. Townsend, Sec’y. 

Pa. <r ee N. J.—Alert G. C. first annual holiday 
shoot. 

Dec. 14.—Travers Island, N. Y.—Amateur 
America, under auspices of New York Athletic Club. 
Grieff, Chairman, 302 Broadway, New York. 


1906. 
Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 
May 16-17.—Auburn, N. Y., tournament. Knox & Knapp, Mgrs. 
May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian I[ndians’ first annual wour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


championship of 
Gus E. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Ciub secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Brvadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 





The Cumberland Gun Club, of Bridgeton, N. J., is preparing for 


a good tournament on Dec. 7. The programme will total 150 
targets, $10 entrance. 
Zz 
Messrs. Knox & Knapp, Managers, inform us that there will be 
a tcvrnament at Auburn, N. Y., on May 16-17, with added money 
and 1% cent targets, ‘ 
L 
Mr. H. S. Welles, of Schoverling & Welles, New York, made 


the record of the grounds at the shoot of the Bound Brook, N. J., 
“jun Club, on Nov. 16. He broke over 100 straight, besides being 
high average for the day. 

R 


In a five-man team contcst between Yale and Princeton, on the 
«rounds of the former, Nov. 18, Yale was victor by a score of 202 
to 168 Morrison, of Yale, was high man of the contest. He 
scored 44. A high wind was unfavorable to high scores. 


¥ ‘ 

In the contest for the E. C. cup, emblematic of the individual 
championship of the State of New Jersey, between Messrs. F. C. 
Bissett, of South River, N. J., and J. J. Fleming, of Newark, on 
the grounds of the Bound Brook Gun Club, Nov. 16, Mr. Bissett 


won by a score of 46 to 27. 


Mr. Justus Von Lengerke made the excellent average of 89 per 
cent. in the series of Northern New Jersey League contests, and 
was high individual average thereby. 
the contests 


He shot in the series in all 
and under all conditions. The Newton team was 


first, the Montclair was second, and the Morristown was third. 


The Shooting Committee of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey 
‘City, N. J., has not determined upon the day for the shoot, 
but they have definitely decided that it would be held about the 
middle of December. All the members are energetic and en- 
thusiastic in making the shoot a success, and there is now no 


«loubt but that it will have a scope which will make it interesting 
to all visitors, both concerning targets and dinner. 
” 


In the contest for the November cup, at the shoot of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, at Bay Ridge, L. I., Nov. 18, Dr. Raynor 
scored a leg on that cup, with a full score of 25. In the 
Stake trophy contest, Mr. F. B. Stephenson broke 25 straight in 
the shoot-off with Dr. Keyes, Dr. Raynor and Mr. L. C. Hopkins 
on a tie of 24. The two-man team contest was won by Mr. A. G. 
Southworth and W. W. Marshall with a total of 45 out of 50. 


Mr. Irby Bennett, an important official of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., and President of the Interstate Association, is 
in the Post-Graduate Hospital, New York, convalescing from a 
surgical operation for appendicitis. His friends, of whom he has 
hosts, will heartily rejoice on learning that he came through the 
ordeal without eny serious consequences as to shock, complica- 
tions, etc. He expects to be up and about in less than two 
weeks. It is hard to down a good man. 


The card issued by Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold an 
nouncing their change of business from 318 Broadway to 349 
Fifth avenue, Dec. 1, has on it a beautiful po:-rayal of holly 
leaves, suggestive of the happy holiday seascn, and the many 
beautiful articles they have in stock for the holiday trade. Their 
new place of busin<ss is opposite the Waldorf-Astoria, 

‘ R 

The November cup of the New York Athletic Club was keenly 
contested, at the cub shoot on Saturday of last week. Dr. Held 
provid to be the winncr, thereby secr'ng his second win on that 
beautiful trophy. Cocd spert and gocd companionship are salient 
features of the shooting contingenf of the club, at their Saturday 
shooting gatherings on the beautiful grounds at Travers Island. 

= 

The Jackson Gun Club was victorious in the second contest of 
the Passaic and Bergen County League, on Saturday of last week 
on their grounds at Paterson, N. J. The five men of the Jackson 
team scored a total of 100 to 90 for the Northsides and 76 for the 
Mount Pleasants. Two or three more clubs are expected to join 
this League, which will add both to the interest and to the com- 
petition. 

a 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, notwithstanding his change from guns 
and powder to dog medicines as a business—he is now the New 
York agent of the Polk Miller Drug Co., proprietor of the 
Sergeant Dog Remedies—has not forgotten his old fondness for 
the dog and gun. Ile contemplated a whirl at the ruffed grouse 
this week. He is succeeding admirably in placing the Sergeant 
remedies. 

* 


Capt. C. G. Blandford writes us that “On Thanksgiving Day, 
from 1:39 P. M. till 5, the Ossining Gun Club will have an old- 
fashioned poultry shoot. Turkeys, ducks and chickens will be the 
prizes. and the entrance fees to events will be just enough to 
clear expenses. All events will be handicaps, 14 to 22yds. Any 
friends who are not members are invited to come up and_ shoot. 
We expect to have a good time, and the more there are _ there 
the merrier the time. Come up and win the turkey you didn’t 
buy for your Thanksgiving dinner.” 

a 


The New York Athletic Club Shooting Committee is working 
industriously in furtherance of the amateur championship of 
America, to be held on the club’s grounds at Travers Island, New 
York, on Dec. 14. The conditions are 100 targets, entrance, price 
of targets. A handsome sterling silver trophy will be the prize 
bestowed on the winner. All amateurs of the United States are 
eligible to the competition. Those who intend to participate in 
this event will greatly aid the committee by sending their names 
to the Chairman of the committee, Gus E. Grieff, 302 Broadway, 
New York. 

= 

Mr. Geo. Stubblebine writes us as follows: “The Alert Gun 
Club, of Phillipsburg, N. J., will hold their first annual holiday 
tournament, Dec. 20. The programme will consist of twelve events 
of 180 targets, and entrance to amateurs, $9.50. Targets will be 
thrown from a Leggett trap at 1% cent each. Professionals shoot 
for targets only, and all shooters will have lunch served to them 
on the grounds free of charge. Past tournaments held by this 
club have proved successes, and the management will see that all 
shooters will leave the grounds well satisfied with their day’s 
sport. Further informatior’ will te given on request by George 
Stubblebine, Chairman, Phillipsburg, N. J.” 


The trophy and laurels which appertain to the championship of 
Delaware, are worn with uncertain constancy; for strong hands 
are frequently stretched forth to seize them. The last attempt was 
made by Mr. James T. Skelly, Mr. Wm. M. Foord defending the 
championship successfully, At the end of the 100 targets, they 
had tied cn 89. In the shoot-off at 25, Mr. Foord won by a score 
of 22 to 20. Mr. Alden B, Richardson, of Dover, ex-champion 
but a short time, will be Mr. Foord’s next opponent, and the 
contest for the championship will be either on the grounds of the 
Wawaset or Wilmington club. No moss grows on the trophy 
emblematic of the championship of Delaware. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





Penetration and Velocity. 


From time to time we are vigorously called over the coals for 
our allegiance to the test of velocity as a means of judging the 
penetration of a charge of shot. The differences of opinion be- 
tween the old and the new schools may, perhaps, be diminished 
reviewing the developments which have occurred. Black powder 
was so stable an explosive, and its action so little open to varia- 
tions of one kind and another, that a rough and ready test of 
penetration by way of shooting at a gunpowder tin was sufficient 
to judge the strength of the charge, provided the pattern was 
already known to be satisfactory. Close~observation of results 
and ingenious theorizing to elucidate hidden truths provided the 
nearest approach that was then possible to scientific gun experi- 
ments. At such a time the sportsman occupied as favorable a posi- 
tion as the trade expert for making the kind of test which was 
then regarded as determining the behavior of the gun or car- 
tridge. The very enthusiasm with which these researches were 
conducted necessarily paved the way for the series of-developments 
which have carried experimental gun work beyond the reach of 
the ordinary shooter compen with a whitewashed plate and a 
supply of Pettitt’s pads. e scientist has now carried things so 
far that our own mission in instructing sportsmen is almost en- 
tively confined to explaining in the language of the elementary text- 
book the experiments which are now conducted to determine the 
behavior of guns and nitro powder. . 

The stumbling block in all modern experiments is to demon- 
strate to the sportsman that the measurement of velocity over 
20yds. provides an efficient index to the penetration of a charge 
of shot. Mr. Griffith, in his historical experiments to determine 
the stringing out of a charge of shot, fired at a circular plate 
of 12ft. diameter, which made about five and a half revolutions 
per second. It was shown that at 20yds. the charge of shot had 
strung out over a distance of about 40in., whereas at 40yds., 
nearly 9ft. separated the front from the back pellets of the charge. 
These figures are constantly brought up against us as evidence 
of the fact that our chronographic measurements take account 
only of the behavior of the front pellets of the charge. A careful 
examination of the diagrams reproduced on page 52 of Part I., of 
“Sporting Guns and Gunpowders,” shows that 90 per cent., at 
least of the total number of pellets which struck the target at 
2%yds. range are concentrated into a little over 20in. Consider- 
ing that at the usual sporting distances the shot is traveling with 
more than ten times the velocity of the bird, it would seem as 
though for all practical purposes the 20yds. velocity test might be 
regarded as fully covering the behavior of the entire charge. Mr. 
Ficrland spent a considerable amount of time, and his company no 
doubt contributed a proportional amount of money, to analyze still 
further the measurement of velocity. The arrangement used 
registered alternatively the arrival of the first pellets and the whole 
charge. The fact that Mr. Borland employs the ordin: method 
of testing velocity over 20yds. for the routine work incidental to 
the manufacture of E. C. powers seems to suggest that he, at any 
rate, after trying both methods, is satisfied that the simple arrange- 
ment is also the best. ; i 

If a cartridge gives a suitable velocity over Wyds., as judged 
by present-day standards, it seems impossible to understand how 


it can give abnormal results at other distances. In the course of. 
a year hundreds of tons of powder are graded and regulated on 
the 20 yards test, and no one appears yet to have discovered a 


single instance in which a ae ge gd gird gives in- 
different results when properly loaded and in an ordinary 
gvn. ence again confirms the obvious conclusion that 3 


perder with a weak velocity proves deficient in penetration when 
tried on game. In a similar manner an excess of velocity, how. 
ever it may be produced, is at all times liable to produce such 
a scattering effect of the pellets as will diminish the effectiveness 
of the acting. We thus have overwhelming evidence that the 
velocity test of penetration is completely satisfactory from what. 
ever point «f view it may regarded. Notwithstanding this 
weight of evidence, we are still told that every gun must be 
considered as a thing apart, and that the velocity test of 
cartridge affcrds no index of how it will behave in a given gun 
It is just the particle of truth underlying this statement which 
makes it difficult to provide a comprehensive answer. If the 
generality of guns in use are regarded as complying within 
approximate limits to a pre-determined standard, it is clear enc ugh 
that a million of cartridges containing powder which has passed 
tLe \elccity and otler tests, will give better results in the aggre. 
gate then a similar number of cartridges complying with a dif. 
ferent specification. If every gun in which these cartridges are 
used could be subjected to a special test for velocity, there is no 
doubt that a definite proportion of them would be end to give 
abnormal behavior. The proper remedy to adopt would be to 
alter those guns which are susceptible to alteration, and to throw 
out of use the others, which, by reason of excessively large 
chambers, badly shaped cones, or unduly wide barrels, are found 
to be deficient in necessary material. Failing the mechanical 
remedy, some improvement might be made by modifying the 
charge of wder so as to correct in some measure the bad 
behavior of the gun. Such a course is bad, because it admits 
the pao of correcting a fault in the gun by introducing an- 
other in the cartridge 

The above observations seem to imply the need for every gun 
maker to test the velocity of every gun before sale with properly 
loaded cartridges. Such a suggestion is, however, impracticable, 
but it nevertheless carries with it a useful indication of the means 
which should be adopted to make the generality of guns so that 
they may produce the results anticipated by the powder maker 
when he regulates his product. At the time when we were engaged 
in supervising the manufacture of our experimental barrels fcr 
testing sporting cartridges, it became necessary to work out a 
specification for the chamber, cone, and bore which would give a 
proper standard of velocity. The early barrels were found to give 
an extraordinary excess above the expected amount of velocity. 
This abnormality was traced to the dimensions of the chamber and ° 
the shape of the cone. When the barrel had been adjusted to a 
new set of dimensions a specification was arrived at, which proved 
to give satisfactory results in all barrels subsequently manufac- 
tured. The gunmaker who carried out this work on our behalf 
at once appreciated the importance of this discovery, an! he 
instantly put in hand a set of gauges and cutting tools to control 
his own output on the lines approved by our tests. 

We have been instrumental in other directions in privately 
initiating the same useful reform, and it has been interesting to 
find, whenever the opportunity has arisen for testing subsequent 
cutput, that all the guns controlled by the gauges so determined 
have given the correct amount of ve a Such an exper ence 
seems to demonstrate the utility of the 20yds. velocity test as a 
means of regulating the behavior not only of the cartridge but of 
the gun as well. To insure a repetition of the proof barrel results 
in the sportsman’s Own weapon, it is clear that the guns should be 
chambered and bored truly to gauge. If the gun is incorrect in 
these respects the sportsman will suffer more or less, according 
to the amount of error existing. He cannot gain any usefu! in- 


formation from penetration tests; and without a large amount of 
experience, which in the nature of things he cannot possess, it is 
impossible for him to learn much from examining patterns on the 
whitewashed plate. The regulation of the gun is purely and 
simply a question for the gunmaker, and it is in the selection of 
a man who knows his business that the sportsman stands his best 
and only chance of getting a gun which will include, among the 


many attributes of successful use in the field, a form of chamber 
and bore capable of showing the cartridge on its best behavior 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that the sports- 
man’s own tests of thirty years ago must now be dismissed as 
embodying superstitions of the middle ages. To attempt to prove 
that the stringing effect of the shot is a factor which the practical 
spertsman must bear in mind is on a par with the assumption 
that penetration can be judged by examining the characteristics 
of the splash the pellet makes on the target. The only test which 
comes to us from the days preceding modern electrical develop- 
ments is that of the whitewashed plate. Even this is of secondary 
importance to the proper gauging of the interior of the barrel. 
To correct the shooting of a gun without regard to the shape of 
the chamber and cone is blind groping in the dark. 

Pattern tests are certainly of very great use in determining the 
selection of charges and the choice of a suitable size of shot. At 
a time when the gunmaker controls his output with standard 
gauges, and the powder maker is clear as to the characteristics 
that must be imparted to the explosive, and finally, when sports- 
men approciete the importance of a sound system of loading, of 
which the Field system may be regarded as the parent type, the 
mest satisfactory test of the joint behavior of a gun and cartridge 
is on game. A distinct impression remains after each day’s sport 
as to whether or not one’s individual contribution to the bag has 
been in proportion to the skill exercised, and it is by the guidance 
so derived that the snortsman will be able to select from the 
recognized charges available the particular combination of powder 
and shot that best suits his own particular gun and style of shoot- 
ing.—London Field. 


At Point Breeze. 


Puicapevpuia, Pa., Nov. 18.—The two events at live birds, 
shot on the Point Breeze track to-day, were notable for good 







scores. Eight men tied on straight kills in the 5-bird event 
Ten birds, $5 entrance, Rose system: 
Churchill, 27........ 2222122222—10 Shew, 26 ........... 8 
ie . babes 2°22222922— 9 Bailey, 28 .. -7 
Stauffer, 2 2221222%2— 9 Edwards, 28 ....... - 6 
Muller, 30 ..........22222°2022— 8 Martin, 26 ......... —6 
McDonald, 28 ..... *021212111— 8 Paulson, 28 ....... -6 
C Brown, 28 ....... 2202022— 8 


Five birds, $8 entrance, high 
former shoot: 
BD acu peceteccsesveseh 
Churchill 


gun. Same handicaps as the 


Baile 
Stauffer 





Five Hundred Air Gun’ Clubs. 


Tue Air-Gun Association, which sprang into existence in 12 
and has its headquarters in Birmingham, has now 500 clubs affili- 
ated, with a membership of 40,000 in all parts of the kingdom 

Beautifully accurate British-made guns have been placed on the 
market at a figure well below that of the foreign article, ani one 
manufacturer has just turned out a powerful rifle which promises 
good results at 40 to b0yds. The production of air-rifles has prac- 
— established a new and most valuable industry in Birining- 

am. 

An ordinary gun and equipment cost at least £3. But with an 
air-rifle a shooter may —- himself with a first-class weapon for 
a couple of pounds, and his pellets will only cost him |. 2d. 
per 1,000.—London Mail. 


The Yale-Pricceton Match. 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 9.—A_ dual shoot between Pri: 
and Yale gun teams was held at New Haven, on Saturday 
ing, Nov. 18, and resulted as follows: 


Yale. 


eton 
norn- 


: Princeton. 
eae ceneae<e 
C Munn 


Morrison 
Thompson od ra 
Borden . 42 McIlvaine . 
Pugsley - 37 Throckmorton 
SEE 1 <heeasaconcnounescees 36-202 Morton 

_The match was at 50 targets, and Yale won by 34. A high 
wind prevented good scores. Joun Borpen, | rs 









Boston Athletic Association. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 18.—In the contest for a silver ou pre- 
sented by a member of the Boston Athletic Association, Mr. D. 
E._ Hallet won. a 

In the 100-target contest, Mr. O. R. Dickey was high with S87, 
while D. E. Hallett was close up with 86. Deares: 











ND ne cnan nated Lo Se DO ee Re eee 6 
Hallett .. ad Adams . . 8 
QWER: concpsvricore 2080 Daggett .....secesereeeeseeee e 


+66 Hutchinson 
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Nov. 25, 1905.] 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


V. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges lield at. Springfield Armory by order of 


the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS—1o and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


. DISTANCE—1,000 yards. 


RESULT and 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


Agencies: 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
-~—-— 2+. 2 eee 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco 


448 
















Co., 





WESTERN TRAP. 
Ctoctanatt Gun Club. 


Nov. 18 was cloudy arid dark, the air was smoky, arid it was 
Ufieult to sec the targets, so that shooting was stopped by 
4 o’clock. Most of the regulars are away in ditierent parts of this 
or other States after Bob White, and the attenidarice to-day was 
sinall, only ten men shooting in the Clemerits trophy coritest. 
Jiarig was high with 45 ftom 19yds. Keplinger, ftom ltyds., was 
sccond with 44, and Herman third with 43. Raridall talked less 
and shot more to-day, and got into the four-hole with 42. Not 
much practice shooting was done. Hardy shot at 5 pairs and 
broke 4. Supt. Gambell says there will be something doing on 
‘Thariksgiving Day, and the Cows better be on harid. Karidall says 
there is the best of quail hunting around Mason, O., where he 
resides when not breaking targets at*the club grounds, but_un- 
{fortunately few birds are found. The world’s “champeen,” Fred 
Gilbert, will be at the grounds on Nov. 26, and members are 
urged to come out and bring their friends to welcome him. It is 
probable that a team match will be shot between the Goshen Gun 
Club and Cincy on that day. 

On Nov. 12 the following scores were made in the Ackley 
trophy contest: 


Cid 





Wid” Biss ccscsssades 14 14 16—44_ Miles, 16 ........... 8 8 14-30 
Konser, 17 .. 1412 16—42 H Sunderbruch, 16 . 10 9 11—30 
Dick, 16... -. 1012 14—-% Harig, 19 ........... 11 11 16—38 
GrOR TE gases septece 14 912-35 Howe, 16 .. -. 8 8 15—31 
Davies BS. csccccesces 11 6 14—81 Colonel, 16 ......... 42 2—8 
Baldwin, 16 ......... ll 8 12—32 


An effort is being made by Supt. Arthur Gambel] to form a 
league of clubs in Ohio cities for the purpose of engaging in a 
series of team contests. The following conditions to govern these 
matches, give a clear idea of his scheme, and he invites cor- 
respondence on the subject from all interested. Some such thing 
is necessary to keep the interest in the sport alive, and to pro- 
mote more fraternal relations between the trapshooters of the 
State. An addition to the plan, as outlined, which would be of 
value, would be to provide a medal for each member of the 
winning team. A portion of the money set aside for refreshments 
might well be oon for this purpose: 

Teams shall be composed of ten men, either expert or amateur, 
who are in goed standing with their ciub, and who reside within 
hiteen miles of the club with which they enter. Y 

Under no circumstances can a contestant compete with two 
clubs. 

Each team entering shall post $50 at the first contest, and $10 
per team at every other contest. 

Nine contests will be held alternately with each club. The 
tcam having the highest average to take the entire purse. 

Names of probable contestants must be furnished each club 
thirty days before the first shoot. Should any club desire to 
challenge a contestant they must do so ten days before a contest 
tokes place. 

A committee of five, appointed by the competing clubs shall 
make rules, conditions and decide all disputes, etc. 

\ tournament is to be given at each contest, the number of 
targets, division of money, etc., to be decided by the committee. 

lwo cents wili be charged for targets, one cent of which is to 
be used for the proper entertainment of all competitors at these 
shoots. The races will be at 100 targets per man. 

lo-day’s scores: 

Clements trophy, 50 targets, handicap: 





Harig, 19 .......ssccccessepeces By RE, BD cv ccdccccsccccccscenes 37 

Keplinger, 16 Jt SEL, DP ~ o sitncecatigmeracades van 36 

ee TOME, BO a occsssescossessed roeedd 

REM, DE caveansse<ens ON OS ere res 31 

Williams, 17 ME. TG 6. ccicsceccnceees 26 
Match, 100 targets: 

COIS wiccsccnveveseassckcsacee TO BRIE eedcccesscscccececsesesece 73 


Ohio Notes. 


the principal event at the shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club on 
v. 11 was the fifth contest for the Bowler and Burdick cup, 
mblematic of the amateur championship of northern Ohio, at 100 
rgets. The cenditions were not favorable to high scores, a 
ong wind affecting the flight of the targets. Tryon won the 
p with 88. The cash prizes were won by Doolittle and Mack 
th 86 and 81 respectively. Spencer and Wallace 74 each, 
lopkins 66, Kople 65, Freeman 63, Board 61, Williams 53. 
Che Indianapolis Gun Club proposes to make a strong effort to 
nd the next G. A There may be other clubs which could 
ndle this big event, but there is certainly no club in the country 
lich could do it any better or which has better grounds and 
ib house facilities. . 
lhe Northern Kentucky Gun Club, of Bellevue, Ky., has elected 
: following officers: Geo. Dameron, President; Barney Forstner, 
ce-President; George Frost, Secretary; Chas. Cunningham, 
easurer; Alfred Gowling, Captain. The club has well equipped 
ounds at the East Newport Ball Park. 
Wilson Howard, Chas. “Dingler, Irvin Terwillinger, James 
trod and Beech Graham, of Wapokoneta, started for Maine 
Nov. 12 on a hunt for big game. At Detroit a number of 
portsmen from Ada, joined them, and they continued their 
curney in a special car. They will be gone several weeks. 
rhe attendance at the fall tournament of the Youngstown Gun 
ub on Nov. 9 was smaller than expected, owing to bad weather, 
nd and snow. The Youngstown team—Ewalt 23, Atkinson 22, 
aner 22, Seaborn 22, Tully 5—104—won a silver cup offered as a 
phy, defeating a team from Cleveland—Rice 22, Allen 21, James 
“0. Wallace 20, Cramer 17—100. H. P. Shaner was high gun with 
157 out of 170; Rice second, 152; Ewalt third, 149; Atkinson fourth, 
140; Seaborn, 143. Thirteen men shot the entire programme. 
\t the annual shoot of the Fourtownships Gun Club, held at 
tw Lebanon, Nov. 15, Charles W. Piatt won the cup with a 
re-of 25 out of 34.. The members of the club represent the 


nan Snom Hues O — me AY 


t'nships of Jackson, Perry, Jefferson and Madison. The match 
1. at 25 targets, with a handicap of extra targets to shoot at, and 
tl< winner holds the trophy until the next annual contest. B. W. 
{routman was second with 19 out of 82; A. Wooden, 16 out of 34; 
©. F, Ermel, 13. out of 32; C. Poffenberger 5 out of 
ev. Sam Arnold, of Farmersville, held the trophy the 


past year. After the trophy shoot eight sweeps at 10 
targets each, were shot; 50 cents entrance, three moneys in 
each. Brandy was high with 56 out of 70; Piatt, 52 out of 80; 
Troutman, 49 out of 70; Wooden, 29 out of 60; Rike and Heikes, 
19 and 16 out of 20 respectively; Ermel, Ganvey and Weaver shot 
at 10 each and broke 5, 4 and 2. In a match at 26 targets Heikes 
defeated Carr, 18 to 15. In a second match Carr turned the 
tables on Heikes and won, 24 to 23. Shooting at 12 pairs, Heikes 
broke 23, Rike 20, and Brandy 19. Troutmann broke 12 out or 8 
pairs. As a elosing event, Rike and Heikes shot at 15 pairs each, 
the latter winning, 22 to 21. 

A few faets about the Indianapolis Gun Club may be pretty 
good reasons why Indianapolis would be a nice place tor the next 
G, A. H., the banner trap event of the year, and which Dayton, O., 
Chicago, Ill., and Nashville, Tenn., would like to get. The facts 
are from a reliable source, and are susceptible of proof: The club 
has a membership —— to that of the allied clubs of Chicago; 
more members than Dayton, Columbus and Nashville combined, 
with Colorado Springs added. Hotel accommodations ample and 
all located within three blocks of the Traction Terminal station, 
and none more than five blocks from the Union Station. The 
street car company will give a written guarantee that the time- 
table submitted and asked for by the club will be granted, and 
adhered to. The club invites sportsmen to let their wants be 
known through the papers, and if they can “‘deliver the goods” 
they will retire from the firing line and support the city and club 


that can. 
In Other Places. 


We note that when the Canadian gun clubs desire to hold a 
tournament, they announce that the American Association rules 
will govern. 

The Baton Rouge, La., Gun ,Club has announced through its 
secretary, that, though the club has had a prosperous season, the 
weekly shoots will be abandoned until next spring. Many of the 
members are so much engaged with business that they cannot 
shoot on week days, and on Sundays they will find the recreation 
ot watching the flight of the mallard or following the setter as he 
scents the Bob White in the cover. The tabulated scores made 
for the past summer will soon be ready for publication. 

Jacob Breitenstein, who for many years conducted a sporting 
goods store ct Warsaw, Ill., dropped dead from heart disease on 
Friday last while in the act of sweeping out his store. 

The clubs known as the Neighbors, of Aldan, Pa., will hold a 
carnival in the shooting line on Thursday, Nov. 30. The leading 
attraction will be big, fat turkeys. 

The Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club has about perfected arrangements 
for the middle of January tournament. There will be a $500 and 
a $200 guarantee, and all are invited to shoot at live birds. Com- 
mencing Nov. 25, there will be live-bird shoots held every other 
Saturday. 

The last heard of E. Arnold and Ed. O’Brien they were busy 
helding a shooting tournament at Larned, Kans, 

Since a visit by a “Tramp” to the town of Lacon, Ill., there has 
been a gun club with twenty-five members organized. Lacon is 
situated on the Illinois River, where the ducks do congregate, and 
as the town is full cf hunters and all have guns the members will 
meet and try their skill at lively flying clay targets on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Much interest has been awakened through the advent of team 
shcoting in the districts of New Merico and Southwest Texas. 

Manchester, Ia., Gun Club reports a successful shoot as being 
held last Wednesday at their club grounds. Mr. Morrell Hamblin 
won first honors, missing but 8 out of 150 targets. 

The Kendrick, Idaho, Gun Club is raising a purse of $150 with 
which it is intended that they should purchase pheasants for 
stocking purposes. 

a reenville, O., Gun Club is keeping up the regular weekly 
shoots. 

Much interest is being taken by the members of the Houghton, 
Mich., Gun Club in their weekly events. Likewise there are 
many spectators who are interested in the success of their friends. 
Last week the wind was strong, facing shooters, yet scores were 
fairly good. J. H. Fice won the cup event, with J. J. Lealand a 
tie. F. I. Cairns won the handicap match. 

Fred Gilbert was reported as doing the oil fields of Philadelphia 
with a shotgun. 

Shooting for a cup by the members of the Montana gun clubs 
has been started, and the first shoot, held last Sunday, at Butte, 
brought together the very best shots of the big cities. The ar- 
rangement centered into being that each straight score of 25 
targets counts a point. Four strings of 25 were shot. Mr. Cowan 
made three straights, while Coyne, Confarr, Nickey and Walker 
made two. Then Matthewson, Loody, Nell, Borg and Coyne 
made one. The next shot wiil be held Dec. 3. 

There was plenty of sport at the gun club grounds, Tucson, 
Ariz., Thursday last, and a large crowd was in attendance. Henry 
Steinfeld was head man, as he made 17 out of 20 on doubles. The 
Thanksgiving shoot will be the largest ever held in the Territory. 

It was stated in a programme issued by the Hamilton Gun Club 
that “The referee would tell you just what had happened.” 

A gun club at Chihuahua, N. M., has for its first officers: 
Edward Cuilty, President; Gen. J. M. De la Vergne, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Lieut. Rafael I. Alvarez, Secretary, and Francisco C. 
Terrazas, Treasurer. 

There will be a big turkey shoot on “turkey’”’ day at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

M. D. Wehorrie won the first shoot of the Will County Gun 
Club shoot on Sunday last. Scores: John Fenolio 76 per cent., 
H. Peel 88, M. D. W. Larrie 93, J. Liess 64, Dr. McGarm 68, P. 
C. Pell 86, Dr. Kingston 71, H. Clark 70, J. Startz 68, R. Bruce 
8, Dr. McGuinnis 66, Tim Pell 87. 

A new gun club is to be organized at West Alexander, O. 

All the gun clubs centering in the territory adjacent to Dayton, 
Ohio, are about to be organized into a league. The members 
met at the N. C. R. headquarters and were much encouraged with 
their success. 
=a Gun Club, South Bend, Ind., will hold a shoot 

ov. 28. 

Last Sunday there was an interesting shoot held by the local 
shooters at Ladd, Ill. 

Lexington, Mo.) is reported to have such a splendid park for 
shooting purposes that there is a prospect of the State shoot being 
held there next year. 

The officers of the Canon City, Colo., Gun Club are: N. F. 
Carrier, President; T. M. Harding, Jr., Vice-President, and A. A. 
Parker, Secretary. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bounp Brook, N. J., Nov. 16.—The State championship shoot 
to-day was a success. Mr. Bissett, of South River, N Sec defeated 
Mr. Fleming, of Newark, by a score of 46 to 27 out of 50 blue- 
rocks. Mr. Welles won high professional average, breaking over 
100 straight, which is the record for the grounds. Messrs. Bis- 
sett and Markley, of Easton, Pa., tied for high amateur average, 
breaking 140 each out of 150. Mr. Markley won the gold badge 
in the shoot-off. Mr. Pleiss, of Easton, won the silver medal for 
second high average. Messrs. Evans and Truax tied for third. 
Mr. Heath, a trade representative, deserves credit for his assist- 
ance in the office. Mr. Frank Butler made a presentation speech. 
Mr. Crow, of Newton, won the Ithaca hammerless gun. 





















_Events: 123 4 5 7 8 Broke. 
OE aac sacuscl uy varscbes wanepatimecean 18 19 18 17 19 22 2% 138 
MMINEE adncccwans ctceuendescndvcnsescees 18 18 1919 20 23 24 «141 
WIG. ns nccaodainatadhne «anew py wanteeuedaiel 18 19 20 20 20 25 24 8146 
WE ak ccaheved<vecenlaststhsccu aceon 13 16 11 16 18 22 23 119 
De 17 19 19 19 23 24 §=—.: 1139 
2 WE case sc 716191919 2124 135 
MINE oo heewspsnccatoes 7191719 21 2424 140 
SIME “ccvccccdcceccossecs 14181818 2523 134 
DE” “nutidawek<secs anes 9 18 13 17 16 22 21 126 


Dr. Matthews 
Dr Lucky .... 
Glover 


7131615162122 120 
19 18 16 1423 200-122 
918 17 2019 25 24 «=: 142 


Grieff 9181819 2023 20 141 
Evans 918161919 23 20 134 
Woodward 15 15 17 17 24.. Jaa 
Crow 141415181722 114 
Lissett $17 19 16 20 25 25 140 
Fleming 3121415171914 104 
Glaister . ve newgnaeiues 17141015101917 102 
BME cei Re aver ersass vordycveseesddenete lee ae cém wets oe 
Dr Pardoe 
BEE Kvvcdeins scceenks cediiatveyecoduwene® aw sepa: net mine 20 
EE SthecescusbeidenJistsmenesauchaenea si 6 ou; eevee 18 
CIID clniow sie webagnectiedbeudindepiebcnae ner cs: 26 cm eso 15 ave 
Event 6 was the championship contest between Messrs. F. C. 
Bissett, of South River, N. J., and John J. Fleming, of Newark, 


N. J., for the E. C. trophy, emblematic of the individual cham- 
pionship of the State of New Jersey. Scores, 50 targets, follow: 


DF POR ins secsvsedvace sens 27 ~F C Bissett 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, L. I., Nov. 14.—There was a good attendance 
of visitors, the trade being well represented by Messrs. Butler, 
Welles, Glover and Schneider. The scoring was irregular, even 
among the known experts. Schortemeier scored 15 twice, and 





Sim did so once. These three straight scores were the only 
ones made during the shoot. Scores: 
Events: to 3 48 6. t..8 8 
_ Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 1 
CONE -nevedatessesenccetwioinucuase BEREABHH &£€¢a se .. 
WE adacckanscadenedewans 14 14 14 14 14 «6«214«22 12 
Schurtell i se eae oe ee 
Suydam [RBBB SB HB we .. 
GHOGEE wcccseccccesesscee 4W¥2WBMBMH.. .. 
Schorty 44 13 15 138 15 10 11:13 ~«t. 
Creamer 8 13 8 14 13 11 10 10 .. 
ON no cidbacvovbiweda 2.2. a OC ee ee 
BOO wcnsde cendsvenesacs S.37 £2.27 82° 8 eS 2 
Ct iicasesndavaccnces DD xe: ia Ee am, 60, bake 
OO rer - SOheREBRM RH .. 
BUNT ocsccccvcsrececess « £$32BBaAR SB... 
EM eontenncerenai« oe te ce See ee ee ae 
Schneider -- o 13 13 13 10 12 14 i 
SHIM  ...ccccccecccccees w=. Beppe €.. § 
Voorhies ars oe ae ae 
Tallman set ae ae ee ue ee OE iol aa 
PT uddntntcutersduenssnedsasaded A - 2 


Nov. 16.—The attendance was small in number. ‘“Twenty-Bore” 
(Schortemeier) did not compete for the medal. Carolan was the 
winner of it. Handicap applies to the first event only. Scores: 


Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 
Ep Carolan, 13.......0+. 251713 Twenty-Bore, 0......... 2@ 21 22 





Championship of Delaware. 


WitminctTon, -Del., Nov. 14—On the grounds of the Wawaset 
Gun Club to-day, in a contest for the championship of Delaware, 
Mr. Wm. M. Foord successfully defended his title to the cham- 
pionship of Delaware against the onslaught of Mr. James T. 
Skelly, who has been shooting in championship form during 
some months past. The contest was at 100 targets, and each of 
the renowned contestants scored 85 and tied, hence at this stage 
each was equal to the other. In the shoot-off at 25 targets, Mr. 
Foord broke 22 to Mr. Skelly’s 20, and won. The targets had 
swift flights, which accounts for the low scores. 

It is credibly stated that Mr. A. B. Richardson, of Dover, ex- 
champion of Delaware, will challenge Mr. Foord to defend his 
title, and that the contest will be held either on the grounds of 
- oe Gun Club, or on the grounds of the Wilmington Gun 

ub. 

Mr. Skelly stéadied down and shot better as the match pro- 
gressed in the 100-target part, as the scores herewith will show: 


Footd ccccdtcocevee 23 21 21 20—85 Skelly 21 20 22 22—85 


In the shoot-off at 25 targets, Mr. Foord dropped but 3, whil 
Mr. Skelly dropped 5. = 4 

The race was close, as was expected, in view of the small dif- 
ference in scores of Messrs. Foord and Skelly in recent shoots. 
In the first 100-bird race, at Dover, they tied on 80, Mr. Foord 
winning in the shoot-off. In a race held at the Aurora Gun Club 
some time later, Mr. Skelly made a score of 97 against 89 for 
Mr. Foord, the race being at 100 targets. At the previous cham- 
pionship race at the Wawaset grounds, Mr. Skelly broke 89, Mr. 
Foord 9. At a later shoot on the same grounds, for a purse, 
Mr. Skelly broke 91, while Mr. Foord broke 88 In the past 
five shoots at a total of 500 targets, Mr. Skelly has broken 441, 
while My. Foord has broken 441 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Nov. 25, 1908. 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Rupes, L. 1., Nov. 18—The weekly shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic Club had eight trophy contests, besides the three main 
events—the November cup, the Stake trophy, and the two-man 
team match. Good scores were a pleasing feature of the com- 
petition. Mr. Frank B. Stevenson broke 28 straight in the shoot- 
off for the State trophy, after a tie on 24 with Dr. Keyes, Dr. 
Raynor and Mr. L. C. Hopkins. Dr. Raynor scored a leg on 
on ~~. with 25 —o. scores as “re 13, 

Trophy, targets: ° . nett 
E. W. ae 12, A. E. Hendrickson 7°, tv. Browne 1. A. 
iene ; = A. G. Southworth 10, W. C. Damron 7, W. W. 

Tro by 15 tongutss A. G. Southworth 14, D. C. Bennett 14, 
W. C. Damron 13, F. B. Stephenson 10,.A. E. Hendrickson 10, 
C. 4. Lockwood 9, C. W. Browne 8, W. W. Marshall 7. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: A. G. Southworth 14, D. C. Bennett 


12. 

Pesky, targets: A. G. Southworth 14, F. B. St nson 13, 
W. W. Marshall 12, D. C. Bennett 12, A. E. Hendrickson 11, C. 
A. Lockwood 10, E. W. Snyder 10, C. E. Browne 8 W. C. 
Damron 8. 

Trophy, 15 targets: D. C. Bennett 15, F. B. Stephenson 14, 
A. G, Southwort 14, Dr. J. J. Keyes 14, A. E. Hendrickson 14, 
Dr. ‘Raynor 14, J. H. Ernst 14, L. C. Hopkins 13, E. W. Snyder 13, 
x Ww. — 1 18, C. A. Lockwood 12, W. C. Damron ll, C. W. 

rowne 9. 

November cup, 25 targets: Dr. Raynor 26, Dr. Keyes 24, L. C. 
Hopkins 23, F. B, Stephenson 22, A. G. Southworth 22, W. C. 
Damron 20, J. H. Ernst 20, W. W. Marshall 19, C. A. Lockwood 
198, A. E. Hendrickson 18, C. W. Browne 15, J. P. Fairchild 13. 

eam event, 25 targets: A. G. Southworth and W. W. Marshall 
45; Dr. Keyes and D. C. Bennett 41; Dr. Raynor and E. W. 
Snyder 41, C. A. Lockwood and A. E. Hendrickson 34. 

Stake trophy, 26 targets: F. B. Stephenson 24, Dr. Keyes 24, 
Dr. Raynor 24, L. C. Hopkins 24, A. G. Southworth 23, D. C. 
Bennett 23, W. W. Marshall 19, W. C. Damron 21, A. E. Hen- 
drickson 16. : 

Shoot-off, same conditions: F. B. Stephenson 25, L. C. Hop- 
kins 24, Dr. Keyes 23, Dr. Raynor 21. 

Trophy, 15 targets: A. E. Hendrickson 15, A. G. Southworth 
14, C. A Lockwood 14, J. P. Fairchild 14, W. W. Marshall 13, 
D. C. Bennett 13, J. H. Ernst 12, W. C. Damron 11. 

Trophy, 15 targets: D. C. Bennett 14, A. E. Hendrickson 14, 
F. B. Stephenson 14, L. C. Hopkins 14, W. W. Marshall 13, E. 
W. Snyder 13, J. P. Fairchild 13, Dr. Keyes 12, A. G. Southworth 
11, C. A, Lockwood 11, W. C. Damron 9, J. H. Ernst 6. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: L. C. Hopkins 14, F. B. Stephenson 
13,.A. E. Hendrickson 9. 

Trophy, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall 15, L. C. Hopkins 14, A. G. 
Southworth 14, C. A. Lockwood 14, F. B. Stephenson 13, W. C. 
Damron 13, A. E. Hendrickson 9, J. P. Fairchild 8. 

Trophy, 15 targets: A. E. Hendrickson 13, C. A. Lockwood 11, 
A. G. Southworth 9, W. W. Marshall 7. 





Hoopston Gun Club. 


Hoopston, Ill., Nov. 15.—Yesterday the energetic members of * 


the Hoopsten Gun Club had everything arranged to hold a suc- 
cessful tournament on their fine grounds at the race track, known 
as the McPherren Park. The weather was fine, the targets were 
oing well, and there was — supply of the best shells on 
os Yet the club men had not calculated on this being one of 
the first days of the open season on quail, and that many of the 
trapshooters would be following the pointer in the fields where 
the feathered game abounds. 

Only two traveling men put in their appearance, viz.. W. Tramp 
Irwin and W. D. Stannard. Others from outside of town were 
A. P. Smith, Goodwin, Ill., who was breaking in his new trap 
gun; C. A. Lee, East Lynn, with a gun stock too crooked for 
him; A. Ferris, of Crescent City; J. G. Miller and W. P. Phares, 
of Oxford, Ind. These parties, together with four of the Hoops- 
ton boys, shot through a ene programme and then wound 
up with doubles, team race, and the home boys enjoyed these 
features. 

Mr. Stannard was high with 93 out of 100. Mr. Smith high 
amateur, 87. Scores: 






Events: 123 46567 8 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 at. Broke. 
ee has sub eventeebapenecion $812 913 914 814 100 87 
io 0 ae eee 810 914 810 712 100 78 
i> ID sub oreeossencteeseeess San Cee sess ee 60 47 

ccs ak sn aWernhunbserhes 710 7 Sis cs 45 30 
PETE accosnsceskcbesvecse 8121011 8 8 410 100 71 
rr 10131013 914 915 100 93 
iis MEE <RGGn bsp eneeusssehbent 812 713 812 712 100 79 
ee rr 1010 713 610.... 7% 56 
oe EE aponkhbnewapnncnbeses 5869711 9 8 10 63 
DIED <i avscunkseukspebchsbee 612279712271 10 71 


Trap Around Reading. 


Lesanon, Pa., Nov. 18—Freeman Rump and Francis Reinohl, 
two of the best shots of the Keystone Gun Club, this city, were 
matched to shoot at 25 live birds each for a purse of . The 
match will take place on Thanksgiving Day, at East Lebanon. 

Tamaqua, Pa., Nov. 13.—Sportsmen from all parts of the coal 
region watched a live-bird match between Edward O’Donnell, of 
Lansford, and Thomas Fredericks, of town, for $200 a side and the 
gate receipts. O’Donnell won, killing 12 out of 13 birds, while 
Fredericks killed but 9. Several thousand dollars changed hands 
on the result. 

Ashland, Pa., Nov. 15.—William Lavelle and Wm. Sweeney shot 
a live-bird match near Centralia, the former killing 4 to his op- 
ponent’s 3 out of 11 birds. The purse was $100. 

Shenandoah, Pa., Nov. 13.—A large crowd of sportsmen saw 
James Parry, of Girardville, defeat James Downey, of this city, in 
a live-bird match for $300 a side, at 2lyds. rise, by killing 11 out of 
14 to his opponent’s 7 out of 13. Parry shot at the fourteenth 
bird to decide a $50 side bet, which caused great enthusiasm 
among his backers when he killed it. 

Reading, Pa., Nov. 15.—The shooting match held at O. C. 
Miller’s Hetel was largely attended. The contest was for a bull 
weighing 1,900 pounds. obias H. Moyer, Jacob Gable, Ambrose 
Moyer and Alvin Rohrbach, each broke 23 out of 25 targets and 
tied for the bull, Moyer buying the others’ interest in_the bull 
instead of shooting off the tie. Duster. 


New England Kennel Club, 


BRAINTREE, Mass., Nov. 18.—In_the two cup contests at the 
weekly shoot of the New England Kennel Club to-day, there were 
respectively six entries. Dr. C. Z. Weld and Mr. R. O. Harding 
tied on 22 in the weekly cup event. Dr. Weld won in the shoot-off. 

In the contest for the season cup, Messrs. Henry N. Richards 
and R. O. Harding tied on 24 out of 25, Richards winning in the 
shoot-off. 

The shoot-off for the best average of actual breaks, held over 
from the shoot of the ve Saturday, in connection with the 
annual autumn shoot, was won by Dr. Weld. Scores: 

Weekly club cup: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 





Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 





Dr C G Weld 2 06 2 W FF Beal........ 2 #0 2 

R O Hardin 4 2 A Blanchard ..... 123 64 «TW 

HN Richards 6 2 WW: BD GaP esvcccone 5 60 5 
N. E. K. C. 1906-6 cup: 

H N Richards...19 65 24 #=W F Beal......... 20 oOo @ 

R O Harding..... 2 383 2% WO Gay.......... 9 90 9 

Dr C G Weld..... 2. #©O 2 A Bilanchard ..... 2 3 6 





North Side Gun Club. 


Epcewater, N. J., Nov. 11.—The scores made at our shoot to- 
day follow: 





Events: 1234567 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 15 10 25 
DET wa cenceunecconsconesecs BS BS B ac ce we os om 00 00. ce oe 
DER BE. cok vescccncnssvcccscs DD. BS oe. be boon 00 .up-00 28 oe 
EE. . ccpenbeniipoeehocnnsn, Se of 91010141111 11.. 7...... 
DEGLAEED. ccccksccussunssecesss 3p 443 611 61010 6 8...... 
BIE sevens spaconsceséonnepes 823316786 9D €.. «. 
CONOR, enrccnscocccaseveses: op 3726 4.. 9 810 6...... 
Brugman ....... . - BUBM1NDWLL.. 
McCormack ....... S BB. © a0. 2000.20 
ES  Sh,sesdgncnesh sab, av an ion ppusgusd ae: Wee peak e..00 
SE: << cescewsped cehhs \aie SE ae ana eae 6 10 se se 
Schramm .......... TPR) FS OTe 
Miss Horneck .,... » 2 as 812 9 714 iz 
ek seeduccepbpooebeoeoes 09 0° 92 °° 22 2° dhsee 90 eee 
kins ereeorerouens RM Sec’y. 


Passaic-Bergen League. 

Paterson, N. J., Nov. 18—The second contest of the Passaic 
and Bergen Count en resulted in a victoty for the team of 
the Jackson Park Gun Club, 

large gathering witnessed the contests, and there also was a 
large number of professionals in attendance who added materially 
to the interest of the shooting. 

Mr. John Y. Doty, of the — team, distinguished himself 
admirably. He broke 24 out of 26 in the team event, and shot 
well in the sweepstakes also. 

The popular captain of the Jackson Park Club, “‘Count” Charles 
F. Lenone, shot in rare form throughout the match, finishing with 
the good score of 22 out of 25, evoking applause. Van 
Horn and Sindle finished strong, getting 19 and 17 respectively. 

The Northsides shot a §cpe average score. 

The Mount Pleasants did not shoot up to expectations. They 
were compelled at the last moment to dispatch a messenger for 
one of their youngest members to fill out the team, as their regular 
man did not put in an app ce. 

The shooting in this contest will become more interesting later. 
The men will get more accustomed to the conditions which con- 
Sone them at the beginning of any match shooting which is new 
to them. 

An effort will be made to secure at least three more clubs to 
enter the League, so that two clubs can shoot on three different 
giounds every week instead of the three clubs shooting on one 
ground every week, as at_the present time. The schedule com- 
mittee will meet at Sonry Hopper’s store, 40 Main street, to draw 
up the new schedule. It is expected that two clubs will enter. 

ne 








scores 
ackson Park Northside. 
E Morgan .. .18 SC Ea ose 
E Van Horn 19 H Beckler . 
C Lenone 22 Lk eae 
H_ Sindle 17 N McGuirk .... 
DW BeBe csccxsee ---24—100 A Veenstra 
Mount Pleasant. 
T Deter ccvcesecosces Van Houten 
Van Houten......... 16 H Van Houten, Jr... 
RR 16 
Won. Lost. Per Cent. 

SRE GOES “civearcenssteghawetdlcomaaihs 4 0 é 
DEMING scissnesccsccnasatbcstocatevertbsacste 1 4 -250 
ee 1 3 205 

Events: 12346 Events 

Targets: 10 16 10 15 25 Targets 

ED Wasesocens BP EE EE UE OE REED pecsvccesce os <0 

ON Ee ee ee, Oe cc nmsghi ee-ee 
© GOURT. ccovecess 1015 91425 W Wilson 
SIGE. sncnsdhbes DRE 0 EOP. BO: MEOMMNE cccccey v0 00 61117 
SREP > sekb wteteunsi 3} OE) PS 4 ee 2 615 
WOMED,  occcavees eee 8 11 23 
SED, Scunanonses 812 91319 F E Van Houten... .. 710.. 
E Van Horn...... $11 8.... H Van Houten, Jr.... 3 611 
TE: -cavewbwchien. un 2 812.. F Bredder .if.... _ ; = 
TE GED ccosncous DBE os Be ED: cenccnn 912 711 22 
i SEE, senbuecbhon, oe BwWws W S Wikeom..... .. .. os oo OD 
EEE. GiGkunceanace bree Pee GEE Sissvensus cc.od os 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Shooting members of the New 
York Athletic Club are having good sport every Saturday after- 
noon. All feel very much interested in the coming amateur 
championship of America, which will take place on their grounds 
Dec. 14, on arrival of the 9:45 train from 129th street and Third 
avenue, New York city. A large crowd of visitors is expected 
from Boston, Philadelohia and Pittsburg. 

The November cup was won for the second time by Dr. Held. 
Event 1, scratch, was won by Mr. Grieff; No. 2 by Mr. T. H. Keller 
after a shoot-off with Mr. Chas. Billings. Event 4 was won by 
Gus E. Grieff_ with a full score of 25 straight. Event 5 was cap- 
tured by Mr.:J. Dickerson. 

Event 1, 25 targets: 

G EE Geta. ccccckeccvccccectios ee 20 
J Hibbard .. 


Event 2, handicap, 25 targets: 
Handicap. Total. 





Handicap. Total. 
25 












fo ee eee 0 23 IE, on is soemeaed 4 
we Wolf ...... Q I a 7 8 
Hibbard ..... 20 Keller 2 
Dickerson oes - 17 Apgar 21 
De FEE cccccccves we 15 Thompson ... 18 
eS ee 20 Dr Stell 17 
Event 3, November cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
GHRTE cicoveccscocsunce 0 23 Dr Brown ....-. .. we 25 
De Wolf : 19 UE 5055 .ocbabens on 19 
Hibbard 22 SD < sicdeccscveced 4 22 
Dickerson 14 Apgar ; 
Dr Held 25 Thompson 
Robinson 22 ngs 
Event 4, 25 targets, 1 
CEE. cansscsnsoccenane 0 2 Apgar ....0:. 0 22 
Ts SEE shoencssenasa 3 21 Hibbard “ven 22 
RE 7 20 OS eee ae 20 
SOP BOER sevcvesvcesse 6 23 Dr Stell sone 14 
TP SE  nbndavcperebe 6 24 Robinson oun 25 
RDEN.. kadsancnbbonsans 4 24 C Jacobs 7 23 
Event 5, 25 targets, handicap: 
CRE cvccnassenesesseer 0 24 SPR -akaceinencuvan 3 21 
SERIES  cveuncevenvcsne 4 24 os iabbuebniseensal 7 16 
ee eee 7 25 MOL: sckeocnbubune 7 22 
eee 7 23 SIC EEE  dvcsneteesioue 7 24 
REE Gasasceuncsnncnd 0 24 SOE EL. Sabansensavin 7 18 





Mentclair Gun Club. 


Monrc air, N. J., Nov. 18.—A very jolly crowd faced the traps 
to-day, there being nothing special on the programme. Neville 
made his first essay at the traps, and did very well for a beginner. 
McDonough, another new hand at the — showed considerable 
improvement. An impromptu team race for a box of cigars was 
run off, and this was won by team No. 2, composed of Cockefair, 
Batten, Crane and Winslow, after shooting some four or five 
times for the prize and tying each time. 





Events: eerie ie di Me, a ae 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 15 
RR ee Ss7TRPe ee Ss Te RR 
DR: sidcapecannnssncendaponweds Sup ae ia eae oe eo oe 
Winslow ikpnas sie apobbebiceoane Son 4a Oe ee aoe ee 
TIE « bisnovnvorspspasesanssdneses 3 4 $5 mks en tie he 
SANE cin apeccgnekpnaninekennnde Sa SF. 8 3. Be 
EME pa cknsastbeiesssdnenabasb ante 6 @ @vBtst. 2 
cn ncentnboudebnechsesiapbeks » @ £2 8 2 
MED Scncpkpaskoushanseonsse pb ee Se ee 
IEE ov conch yesntnnsebnssckbebeve’s S28 ae 


“E. “Winstow, Sec’y. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., have recently gotten 
out 2 new catalogue, which will be sent free to applicants. The 
different grades, from that costing $740, to the one costing $20, are 
fully described and illustrated. Excellent portraits of the Hunter 
Brothers adorn the frontispiece. On the first page is an excellent 
reproduction of gold medals won at the Lewis and Clark Ex- 

sition, showing obverse and reverse sides. The catalogue is a 
a exemplar of the up-to-date art of the printer and 
illustrator. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Independent New York Schueteen Corps. 


In the shoot held at the Zettler Bros.’ range in West Twenty- 
third street, Nov. 17, August Begerow and orge W. Ludwig 
tied for the best two targets, with totals of 481 out of the possible 
500 points at 75ft., offhand. The scores follow: 











August Begerow ............ Se oe ee rere 458 
George W Ludwig ........... 481 TYohn Facklamm ............ 450 
Lambert Schmidt ........... 479 George T Zimmermann ..... 444 
Frank A Young............. 477 Arthur Namak ............ rf 
F Liegibel ah ibeetepongvesostll a F C Hoallie........ chnenaesske 
William ovccccccccegcec cen Henry erreanereseses MMe 








At Walovt Hill. 


Watnut Hitt, Mass., Nov. 18—A strong gusty, variable wind 
was a formidable weather condition . 


Mr. W. Charles was highest with if at long range. He used a 
A. Niedner was high at 200yds., with the good score of 222. 


with 
In the pistol I. James was high man with 94, which rai 
his —— an pt, He also — the silver * _ 
Wednesday afternoon shoot will discontinued until 
further notice. fe scores: 


: 













Silver pistol medal—Won on ten scores of 86 or better b: 
I James, csescecescessseseccecesseeses ss 86 81 98 89 96 90 87 86 90 88 
Members’ offhand match: 
A Niedner,......csseeeeerececeesseee18 20 22 25 24 2 2 23 23 22-203 
23 20 19 19 24 19 20 23 23 24—211 
RL Dale...........sesceeecescceseesae 20 2 21 22 19 24 23 4 12—213 
20 23 20 23 23 19 20 21 18 23-210 
ase practice match: 
EL aconenedansseseates ~~. 656446566566 4 44% 
455444445 64 
Capt G H Dickson..... -6§5635656446565 46 
BET Fie sdecescecdeccccccvccsesvese $B FEB 4 EES ED 
Long range rifle match, 1,000yds.: . 
WY GED Ws cnsesensccccsccsscnncs 6 496 CBS 8 BH 
: 24565623465 6 33 
SS -cbbccondvoods ecosceccccccee 6 OO B44 8 8 SF O- 
J B Hobbs.... evecpecescecgoceocno BSS SS eS OS 6-33 
Ds Whe sdvcgocnendpcccesccsccsese 6185670 Bt Gite wre 641 
Pistol medal match: 
REE asancnbowabnwsccacussccoasets 9101010 7 81010 10 10—% 
9 8 910 91010 7 8 9-29 
10 9 9 710 910 910 7% 
10 9 710101010 7 8 6~—87 
W A Smith........ Sesbodectbcccccces 10 710 61010 7 9 9 8% 
9710879889 9% 
8 7910 7 7 $10 8 9g 
77999 810 7 6 9-8 
6997878 8 9 9% 
Pistol practice match: 
2 MRED -onassvcvep ab amneiee aspen - 1010 9 7 71010 9 910—91 
9 910 7 910 9 7 9 10—s9 
10101010 8 8 7 6 9 9-87 
- 8 8 6 7 81010 9 910-5 
5 6 $1010 810 8 9 7-20 
6 610 8 8 61010 7 7—78 
771079710 6 7 77% 
Rifle Notes. 


The West Elkton, O., Rifle Club held their regular monthly 
medal contest on Nov. 9, five members taking part. The shooting 
was offhand, 100yds., on Creedmoor ferget, four shots, possible 4: 
For the second time in succession C, T. Talbert won the medal, 
his score being 12, i2, 12, 11—47, only one less than perfect. His 
nearest competitor was C. E. Kenworthy with a score of 7, 11, 11, 
12—41. Lee Conarroe 10, 12, 10, 840. Herb. Holada: é, , 9, 
11—40. Ed. W. Davies 5, 12, 11, 10-38. The members will do their 
best at the December shoot to prevent Talbert from making his 
third consecutive win, and it is hoped that Tony Price may come 
to the front again, as he did in July. 

In the competition for the Milliken medal on Nov. 16, at the 
revolver range in City Hall building, Patrolman Allen Moore won 
for the second time. He made the very fine score of 19% out of 
a possible 200. His nearest competitor was Patrolman Curlis, 
who scored 191. ‘There were thirty-four contestants. Chief 
Milliken and Inspectors Carroll and Casey also shot with the 
men, but not for the medal. The scores made to-day were un- 
usually high, and the interest in the contest is increasing. The 
officer winning three times becomes owner of the medal, and in 
case Moore should win at the next shoot Chief Milliken will 
cffer another medal. 

The members of the Jackson Township Rifle Club had fine 
weather on Nov. 11 for their monthly medal shoot, and good 
scores were the rule. In the shoot for the medal, 100yds., off- 
hand, four shots, possible 48, G. W. Izor scored 12, 12, 10, 12—46, 
and tied with A. U. Clemmer, 11, 11, 12, 12—46. In the first shoot- 
off, one shot each, they tied with a center; in the second shoot-off 
Izor scored 12 and Clemmer 11. This makes the second win for 
Izor this year. Other high scores were: J. Johnson 9, ll, li, 
12—43; C. Busche 12, 10, 9, 11—42; J. W. Lesher 12, 9, 12, 8—41. 
The 20-shot match was also a close one. This is shot. in_ five 
events of four shots each, possible total 240. Johnson, 45, 45, 46, 
41, 46—223, tied with Clemmer, 47, 44, 44, 43, 45—223. One shot 
each was fired to settle it, and Johnson won, 11 to 10, Clemmer 
taking second prize. Other scores were: Izor 6, 
43—219; Lesher 40, 41, 43, 41, 43-208; C. Busche, 46, 29, 41, 42, 
45—203. A.N. Clemmer made best score of the day, lacking but 
one of a perfect score in the first round of the 20-shot match. 





New York Central Schuetzen Corps. 


Henry D. MuLiLer was high man on the ring target, and D. 
Scharninghaus on the bullseye target, at the weekly shoot, held 
Nov. 15. Other scores follow: 


Ring target, 20 shots: 















H D Muller ...cccccee soccsn tee Von der Lieth..........+0+.448 
F Schroeder ..........000. ---467 erman Brummer ..........443 
B Eusner ...... pekawabe cocceest I WY WPOREEL, Fhoucsasccecsce 4D 
Chris Gerken ..ccccccccccccees >? Mt ED - ccccccasyanstpoostet 
C Oltmann ...... ccccesbeosest Et GREED scosess ee 
D Scharninghaus ....... sonunll iL i Ss Eo ccénccscccecce tilt 

N F Siebs..........+.. 459 George Detloff ...........+--414 

Meerse ... 456 H A Ficke, Sr.......cceese+e. 408 
F Rolfe aa 
W J Daniel ...... eeeseccoeees H Von der Lieth........ e000 +393 
F Brodt Sy EE caksbcatabnteccstlt 

Bullseye target, degrees: E 
D Scharninghaus ........... 31% F Schroeder ... sesoue 
aa 6.46 H Roffmann .. 00000136 
H D Muller . cccgn ee Ee BP CEEE coveccccscccncdes 
OR 59 B BOAR sscccse occ el dIS 
J Von der Lieth............ 80 eS eosin. ooeee elf 
C Oltmann ........ coocccue H Von der Lieth...... ae | 
Hi A Ficke, Jr.... coopecae © FF TUMOR. .cccveccccnccoel 
Chris Gerken ... ee iP MEE cocscancececccnstcoee 
J N F Siebs...... ..-.121% Herman Brummer ......... 
PME cuc'ieccnscosadeabeue 126 

Zettler Rifle Club. 


Louis C. Buss was Ly man in the weekly shoot held Nov. 
14 on the indoor range, ., offhand, and rge Bernius won the 
prize on the bullseye target. The scores follow: 


By Ses odassaesovessene 239 244 247 246 246 246 246 244 247 242—2447 
i Seana «+0e+222 234 234 242 236 228 233 237 240 237—2353 
A Begerow ........... -+++226 230 235 239 231 240 227 234 236 236—2334 
R20 ees «+222 230 228 233 236 235 236 236 234 237—2327 
WD BOOB cceccscceccce 246 246 245 248 247 —1232 
CC BI, Bo vcsndcncocnnsl 242 239 244 242 240 —107 
Dr F Mehlig...... 235 238 238 241 243 —11% 
et ee 237 240 234 243 237 —1191 
CMe ED scconscesandel 228 235 243 239 237 —1182 
H D Muller...... panpes -232 245 234 237 234 —1182 
Louis Maurer ......... «+224 229 238 239 234 —lit4 
© BM ccncccescatocwes 227 227 235 231 226 . —1146 





New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


In the weekly shoot held at 159 West Twenty-third street, Nov. 
16, at 75ft., offhand, with .22cal. rifles, A. P. F was high 
man with a total of 477 out of the 500 points possible. Each man 
fired 20 shots, with the following results: 

* P Fegert.. 


Busse .... 


THE MANY-USE OIL 
prevents rust. lubricates periectly: Gag. can, e—4qy. 4 











